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How the Man in Maine 
Buys Oregon Apples 


OMMERCE lives through the interchange of 

products. California fruits are sold in Maine. 
Shoes made in New England are worn on the 
Pacific slope. Automobiles from Detroit traverse 
the Florida sands; the North smokes Southern 
tobacco. And so it goes. 


Advertising has played an all important part in 
fostering business growth. Without it we would 
retrograde half a century, or more. Business would 
stagnate; large institutions which build cheaply by 
large production would fade into oblivion; we 
would live in total ignorance of many things which 
might add to our wealth, health and happiness. 


The bread and butter of business depend on 
advertising, and your interest in it. 


Read the advertisements. They will be as pro- 
ductive of results to you as to the companies that pay 
for them. In half an hour, or less, you can learn 
much of many things that go to make life what it is. 


Read the advertising. It enables you to get more 
for your money by telling you what to buy. It is 
your guide to what’s good to get. 


Read it—reflect on it—it pays 
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HIS bird's-eye map drawn 

especially for LESLIE’S 
shows the region in  Colo- 
rado surrounding Pueblo, the 
scene of the devastating flood on 
June 3rd. It illustrates how 
numerous tributary streams, 
swollen by cloudbursts in ihe 
Mountains, fed the mighty mass 
of water that swept down the Ar- 
kansas River through Pueblo, 
leaving scores of dead in tts 
wake and inflicting material 
damage amounting to more than 
$10,000,000 in the stricken city. 
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HIS view at Main and 

Fourth Streets in Pueblo, 
gives a vivid idea of the dam- 
age wrought by the great flood 
It shows the collapsed wall of 
Pryor’s Department Store and 
the white arrow drawn in at the 
left shows the height to which the 
waters rose during the peak of 
the flood. The stranded auto- 
mobile in this picture was only 
one of many cars similarly 
abandoned. It is estimated that 
more than one hundred persons 

died in the disaster 
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On the Battle’s Eve 
Bike soe in these breathless pre-fight days 


like to explain their sympathy for Carpentier on 

the ground that the Frenchman played the manly 
role in the late war, and their countryman did not. But 
there are other and deeper factors to account for their 
psychology. 

Let us suppose, for example, that Carpentier repre- 
sented the British. In this case does anyone believe that 
his war record, or any war record the most brilliant, 
would tip the scales against the natural pride of Amer- 
icans in the prowess of their champion? 

Or let us suppose that Carpentier actually possessed in 
weight and muscle and endurance as powerful a physical 
equipment as his rival, so that none could say, “I’m 
afraid the Frenchman hasn't got a chance, but... ” 

The fact is that whether we consider the fight as one 
between American and Frenchman or, more specifically, 
as one between Dempsey and Carpentier, we can’t resist a 
strong temptation to deal generously, even to the point 
of condescension, with a weaker antagonist. 

Our minds have been habituated for so long to a con- 
ception of France which enlists our pity and helpfulness 
that we would not begrudge her the solace of the world’s 
championship. And the gallant Carpentier, coming 
three thousand miles across the lonely waters to dash 
himself against the Gibraltar of pugilism—his is truly a 
romantic figure, as Mr. Broun eloquently indicates in his 
article on the opposite page. We can well afford to wish 
him godspeed for his own sake. 

And then, to be sure, there is the contrast in war 
records, which gives one such an excellent excuse for 
something new in loyalty. 


A Jitney to Jerusalem 


HILE the Shipping Board’s costly freighters 
are scraping each other’s sides and rusting away 
in a dozen harbors—that missing “tonnage” 

which all the world was howling for only a short year 
or two ago!—the north Atlantic passenger-lane begins to 
look like itself again. Trippers are smiled at, as a rule, 
but to anyone conscious of the state of things in much of 
Europe, it is a pleasant sight to see them waving their 
flowers and snapping their cameras over the rails of de- 
parting liners as of yore, and somewhat move than a 
merely pleasant promise. 

A school-teacher of our acquaintance, just an ordinary, 
enthusiastic, stay-at-home American girl of the type who 
used to live on crackers and milk, wash their own shirt- 
waists and do the museums and cathedrals of half the 
Continent in three weeks, sends us the itinerary of the 
personally conducted tour on which a dozen others like 
herself are departing. Paris, Switzerland, Athens, Cairo, 
Port Said—which people used to fancy the wickedest spot 
on earth—Venice, Beirut are among the alighting places 
in this dizzy flight. 

One finds such specifications as “through the Lebanons 
to Damascus, the oldest city in the world,” “sail on Sez 
of Galilee; Motor to Nazareth,” “Motor to Jerusalem, 
side-trips to Jericho, Jordan and Dead Sea, Bethlehem 
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and Bethany’—and so on, back to Montreux, Paris, 
Chateau-Thierry, Belleau Wood, Oxford and Stratford- 
on-Avon, and home again in three months!” 

If this is not in the good old style—with a concession 
to the present in the“ motor to Nazareth’’—what, pray, 
does “normalcy” ask? And we wonder what Desdemona 
would think, who gasped at Othello for the perils he had 
passed! 





Jazz 


UMAN nature is forever getting out of hand. 
H Put the lid on drink and it vents itself in jazz. 

And of the two there are plenty of disgusted 
onlookers, apparently, who prefer its manifestations in 
drink. 

Thus Sue Howard, soprano, in answer to a question- 
naire addressed to her by a writer on the New York 
Globe, calls jazz “poison and cocaine,” which are very 
patently worse than liquor. Dean P. C. Lutkin, of North- 
western University, speaks of it as “everything vulgar 
and indecent.” Gene Branscombe, composer, compares 
jazz to “a strumpet, a painted woman, degrading, with 
bestial mediocrity and petty sensuality as her qualities.” 

But jazz has its defenders also, including George Ade, 
who contends that “all music is good,” and John Alden 
Carpenter, composer, who says, “Let us be jazzy when 
we feel like it.” 

And who doesn’t feel like it occasionally! 

Now, of all the safety valves which man has devised 
from time to time for the relief of his animal spirits we 
have yet to hear of one which combines as much satisfac- 
tion with harmlessness as jazz. It is the last of the old 
triumvirate of wine, woman and song made to do triple 
duty, and the noise it gives forth, very properly, is that 
of a powerful exhaust. 

Cap it, and look out for the explosion! 


A Visit from Dick 


HE venerable Dick Croker, former Tammany boss, 
has landed again from his retreat in Ireland to 
fight his‘‘foolish sons.”” For the “ uncrowned king,” 

as they used to call him in the heyday of his power 
must reckon now, as did King Lear of classic legend, wit] 
the ingratitude of his children. 

But unlike his ancient prototype he spends not a breat] 
in repining. Not for him that deathless couplet: 


** How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is, 


To have a thankless child.” 


Not for him the desolate heath on a stormy night, nor 
death from a broken heart. 

‘*Nobody knows what sons will do in this day,” de- 
clares King Richard, suppressing a wholly pardonable 
sigh for the “good old days”’ of his active reign. “But 
they won’t do much in my case. When the litigation is 
over, I shall return to Ireland.” 

It was remarked that he was looking vigorous and 
stepping lively, to which he replied that he never felt 
better in his life and expected to live for fifty years. 

Evidently, they breed their monarchs of tougher fiber 
in the Wigwam. 
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THE GREAT FIGHT 


Georges Carpentier and Jack Dempsey Will 
Settle, Temporarily, the Age-Old Conflict 


Between Romance and Realism 


By 
HEYWOOD BROUN 


© INTERNATIONAL 

Can Georges Carpentier drive his way through this defense? 

This is another dark mystery which will be solved during 
the great ring baitle. 


© INTERNATIONAL 

Is Jack Dempsey able to penetrate this defense? 

The world will know the answer to this extremely 
interesting question on July 2nd. 


N imaginary line runs all around 

A the world and divides us 
into two great classes. ‘ 

One side is made up of people 
who believe in things they can 
hear, and see, and feel. Things, 
for instance, like the right 
forearm of Jack Dempsey. 
These are realists. The other 
side is recruited from folk 
who think that things can be 
made to happen by dreaming of 
them and by hoping for them hard 
enough. These are the roman- 
ticists. 

It has been a long and bloody 
fight between the two camps, 
ranging through all the arts, 
and into life itself. Now the 
whole question as to the one 
true gospel is to be left to 
the traditional trial by 
combat. If Georges Car- 
pentier knocks out Jack 
Dempsey in the ring of 
Thirty Acres on July 
the second there will 
be no getting away 
from the fact that 
we live in a ro- 
mantic world. If 


and watched Descamps do his stunts. 
, He was particularly interested in the 
tumbling, and after the performance on the 
street corner he asked the stroller to show 
him how to do some of the tricks. Des- 
camps consented, and a little later by 
some chance or other he asked the thin 
boy to put on boxing-gloves and spar a 
little. 
) Boxing was then quite new in France 
and had hardly begun to supplant the 
favorite sport of savate, or fighting with 
the feet. Still, Descamps had seen the 
English fight with gloves, and knew 
something about the art. Accordingly, 
he was astonished no end when his 
thin little pupil suddenly lunged out 
at him and knocked him down. 
They tried it later, and again Car- 
pentier knocked down the teacher. 
Descamps was much too keen not 
to appreciate at once the paragon 
who had come across his path, 
and from that day to this 
the men have been firm 
friends and business as- 
sociates. The manager 
watched Carpentier 
grow up from ban- 
tam weight to 
heavy, aban- 





Dempsey wins, 7 doning titles 
we shall all as he went 
have to ad- i % simply _ be- 
mit that cause he was 
@ ae © KEYSTONE m ° ° ope consteé ntly 
Fate is ’ . The world’s heavyweight pugilist (and oe antl) 
steadfast to such substantial things as flesh “sealieh”) in action. outgrowing his class and obliged to compete 
and muscle, and that victory goes with for some new championship. 


For The climb was not all straight up. 
Dempsey’s Carpentier had his defeats and mishaps, 
right arm although they were largely at the hands 
bit i of foreign fighters, Americans for the 
eanbioue.” most part, and often men much heavier 
than himself. But there were no bad 

setbacks, for when the war began Carpentier 
was at the height of his fame. He had knocked 
out Bombardier Wells and won a victory, though 
a somewhat flukey one, over Gunboat Smith, one 
of the best of the American white hopes. With the 
war Carpentier became a soldier and was soon assigned 
to the air service. At first there was some little 
suspicion that the French Government would be inclined 


the extra half-inch around the biceps. 
the sake of the story Carpentier ought to ™, 
win. No element of gallantry and grace é 3 
has been omitted. Sculptors, moving- 
picture fans and inveterate readers of 
adventure novels could all join in the ap- 
plause for the victory. 

The fighter from France is not only an 
extraordinarily handsome figure, but he is 
glamorous with romance. Born to the life of a 
pitboy in a French coal-mine, he happened up in 
Lens with a strolling acrobat, lecturer, hypnotist, 
and magician. Carpentier was then a wispy boy of 
eleven or twelve. He stood at the edge of the crowd 
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to be tender in using her finest athlete. 
But soon the struggle had become so 
fierce that nobody could stop to think 
whether a soldier was a violinist, a heavy- 
weight boxing champion or a farm laborer, 
and Carpentier was flying long 
night flights from bases close 
to the line to drop bombs upon 
Metz, and then return. He did 
return with great regularity, 
although the difficulties in his 
schedule were conspicuous 
enough to win him two decora- 
tions, including the Medaille 
Militaire, the most 
prized ribbon in 
France. 

With the war done 
the sporting public of 
Europe was inclined 
to believe that Car- 
pentier’s day was 
over. He had been 
away from the 
ring a long time 
and engaged during 
all those years in pur- 
suits by no means 
restful. 

But Carpentier was 
not disposed to be 
read into retirement. 
After a single practice 
match he challenged 
Joe Beckett, the Eng- 
lish champion, who 
had been hailed by the 
British as their first 
great heavyweight in 
a generation. The 
fight lasted thirty 
seconds. Carpentier 
fiddled around the big 
man for a moment, 
and then leaping 
through the air landed 
a punch upon the 
chin so hard that the 
big Englishman went 
down and didn’t even 
move a finger until 
long after ten had 
been counted. The 
French fans lifted 
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At any rate there 
was fuel for th: 
tale that an ele 
ment of mystery 
lay in the prodig 
ious success of Car 
pentier. A little of 
this mystery has 
been carried ove 
to this country 
with him. Several 
newspapermen 
have asked Descamps whether he is 
really a hypnotist and casts a spell upon 
unfortunate fighters. Descamps gen 
erally smiles, but he never denies it. 

The element of mystery has been ac 
centuated by the fact that Carpentier is 
training in secret. Even on the open days 
the public is barred and only the news 
papermen are admitted. They generally 
see rather perfunctory boxing, but tales 
are whispered of the extraordinary things 
which have happened in the barn on the 
secret days. At such times even the Ameri- 
can sparring partners 
are barred. 

From some quarter 
or other one hears 
that Paul Journee, 
the big French spar- 
ring partner, was 
knocked out in prac- 
tice by a new blow 
which Carpentier has 
perfected, a mighty 
right-hand smash, 
original in design and 
irresistible in execu- 
tion. When it was 
pointed out to Des- 
camps that he and 
his protégé might 
make some fifteen or 
twenty thousand dol- 
lars by training at 
Atlantic City and 
charging admission, 
he replied, with a 
smile, “What’s 
twenty thousand dol- 
lars compared with 
winning the cham- 
pionship.”” And so 











Carpentier up upon 410105 © KEYSTON! 
their shoulders to be 
cheered and then held 
him by the heels and 
let him down over the 
ropes to be kissed. In- 
deed the enthusiasm 
was so great that Bernard Shaw, the 
well-known English boxing expert, wrote 
that everything was done to make. the 
winner wish that he lay in the place of the 


loser. 

To France, from that day on, Car- 
pentier was little less than a god. Every 
time he appeared upon the boulevards the 
police reserves were called out. Just a 
week or so before he sailed for America a 
little midinette fought her way through 
the crowd and the gendarmes to press a 
bouquet of flowers into the fighter’s hands. 
He offered her a hundred-frane note, but 
she blushed and said she would rather 
have a kiss. No one, we may pause to 
point out, has been fighting to kiss Jack 
Dempsey, heavy-weight champion of the 
world and of all the realists. Having 
come to the eminence of a lesser god, 


i Monsieur George “e 


tip-toes cleverly aroids being mesmerized 


‘ according to some whispered rumors, is a hypnotist! 


has a “reach” that is not to be despised 


legends began to grow up around Car- 
pentier. It was said that there was black 
magic in his victories. Descamps, so the 
story ran, was a hypnotist whose glare 
from just behind Carpentier’s corner 
froze the opposing boxer into helpless- 
ness. Another version of the same tale 
had it that Carpentier was the hypnotist, 
for many ringside fans have noticed that 
he has a peculiar trick in the tight mo- 
ments of a fight of opening his eyes to an 
extraordinary width and staring with a 
conspicuous intensity. These are the 
moments in which he hits with his right 
hand. It was remarked that Beckett 
seemed hardly able to put up his hands 
when both Carpentier and Descamps 
began to stare at him. He may have been 
hypnotized, or perhaps he felt that some- 
thing was wrong with his ring attire. 


The photo above proves that the fore wgn champ 


Carpentier remains 
behind the high board 
fences of the little 


No doubt he is 
his excellent left and his equally excellent right being the sleep-producing mediums. Here 
Georges is shown endeavoring to “hypnotize” Italian Joe Gans with his left, while Joe, on farm at Manhasset, 


Long Island. The 
outdoor ring is pitched 
at the foot of a 
meadow, disorderly with daisies. At the 
top of the hill is a fence and a line of 
trees. There is no house in sight from 
the ring. The eve sees nothing but field 
and sky and trees. 

And then Carpentier comes out from 
the barn and leaps over the ropes without 
so much as touching a hand to them. 
With a gesture he flings off his flowered 
bathrobe and stands in the sunlight 
stripped to the waist. At such a moment 
the casual spectator is apt to say,“* Why 
this is that Greek fellow, what-do-you- 


_call-him? You know, the one that used 


to go around in the woods and have 
statues made of him. By golly, did you 
ever see such a corking back and shoul 
ders? And look at his legs!” It does 
not seem possible that any mortal half 
so gorgeously made could possibly be 
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defeated. That is, it seems that way if 
The realist’s eyes 
He might begin 

although the 


vou are a romanticist. 


are for different things. 
by pointing out that, 


Frenchman’s build 
is fine from the point 


of view of an artist, his neck is a 
little too thin to indicate much resistance 
Bigger ribs would 
help more. A barrelled chest would be 
better. And then comes the considera- 
tion that beauty and ring utility are not 
necessarily found together. 

Bombardier Wells, the British champion, 


against punishment. 


was built on Greek 
lines and a squat, 
bulky man named Al 
Palzer knocked him 
out. Sharkey’s chest 
was entirely out of 
proportion to the rest 
of his body, and yet 
he was a marvelous 
fighter. So was Jim 
Jeffries, who was not 
a beauty. Asa mat- 
ter of fact Jack{Demp- 
sey would not be de- 
spised by sculptors. 
He combines to a high 
degree great strength 
and speed. Estheti- 
cally his neck is a 
little too big, but it 
will be an asset in 
helping him shake off 
punches. He will 
weigh from twenty to 
twenty-five pounds 
more than Carpentier, 
and most of this 
weight will be in chest 
and in shoulders, giv- 
ing him added driving 
power. Then when 
the fighting records of 
the two men are ex- 
amined it will be 
found that Carpentier 
has never successfully 
met an opponent of 
Dempsey’s class. 

All the boxing ex- 
perts say that his 
form is not technically 
so good as that of 
the champion. The 
Frenchman may be 
a little faster on his 
feet, they admit, but 
they declare that he 
cannot block. —Par- 
ticularly the experts 
look askance at the 
manner in which the 
Frenchman leads 
every now and then 
with his right hand, 
jumping from the 
floor as he does so. 
Dempsey, they say, 
will shoot him on the 
wing and bring him 
down. The style of 
Carpentier leaves him 
open to Dempsey’s 





The world’s champion with one of his sparring partners in the ring at the arena at Atlantic 
Above appears the rather unesthetic 


RNATIONA 


City where Dempsey is training for the big contest. 
champ, who doesn’ t resemble a Greek god in the slightest, but who carries a terrific wallop in 
either hand, and who announces that he will give Carpe ntier the licking of his life. 


fast-and-hard left hook. In fact, not one of 
the well-known sporting writers of America 
I have seen has failed to pick Dempsey 
and, more than that, to pick him to win 



















in a few 


has prevailed. 


rounds. 
Dempsey. Tales of trick blows and secret 


methods do not worry the experts. For 





26 
198 
6 
74 
42 
46 
33 
17 
7. 
1614 
23 
1514 
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DEMPSEY 


vears 
pounds 
ft., L inch 
inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 


AGE 
WEIGHT* 

HEIGHT 

REACH 

CHEST (normal) 
CHEST (expanded) 
WAIST 

NECK 

WRIST 

BICEPS 

THIGH 

CALF 

ANKLE 


How the Fighters Measure Up Physically 


CARPENTIER 


7 years 

$ =pounds 

) ft, 11) inches 
inches 

+1 inches 

4314 inches 

31 inches 

15! inches 


9 
17 


) 
~aQ 
io 


714 inches 
141% inches 
23 inches 
1634 inches 
814 inches 


*Training camp weights; final ringside weights may vary. 











The dope is all with 


years they have been hearing of new 
blows and new deliveries, but in the end 
the solid substantial righthook to the jaw 


In his training at Atlantic City the 
champion is enormously persuasive. Ob- 


viously his sparring 
partners are suffering. 
Nothing is being with- 
held from the news- 
papermen and_ the 
public, which buys its 
way in. 

Dempsey has no 
special plans or 
punches. He is not 
handicapped by over- 
confidence, but he has 
an enormous faith in 
his equipment. The 
man himself is_ in- 
tensely realistic. 
There is_ nothing 
glamorous about him, 
either in his record or 
his personality. He 
is Just a cool, efficient 
person who can give 
punches and take 
them, too. Lacking 
the imagination of 
Carpentier, he will 
not speculate much 
about the outcome, or 
worry. Things which 
he cannot see or feel 
or hear do not come 
into his life. Men 
who ought to know 
have told him that he 
cannot lose and he be- 
lieves them, but he 
will take no chances. 

There the case 
rests. The writer is 
not going to attempt 
a prediction. His 
eyes tell him that 
Dempsey ought to 
win, but he is not dis- 
posed to thrust the 
romantic. tradition 
aside, particularly the 
romantic tradition of 
France which fought 
for four years largely 
through the stimulus 
of catchwords and bits 
of colored ribbon. 
The facts favor 
Dempsey; that is, the 
facts which lie on 
the top of the heap. 
Who knows what is 
underneath ? 

By the way, what 
were the odds on 


Goliath? 
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Dr. Henry H. Rusby (right), who will have general supervision of the expedition which forms the subject of Dr. 

Carrington’s article below, and Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, who is going into the jungle in order to make a careful 

scientific study of the effects of tropical climates and tropical diseases upon white men. This picture, like the one 
on the next page, was made on board the steamer just before the party sailed for South America. 


INTO THE HEART OF THE AMAZON JUNGLE 


Six Americans Have Set Out to Penetrate Not the Jungle Itself But Its Secrets 
By HEREWARD CARRINGTON, PH. D. 


has just set sail for the largely un- the use of which the white man can cope the world, yet probably less is known 


A PARTY of American scientists discovery of drugs, herbs and methods by the greatest inland waterways system in 


explored region of the upper with his countless enemies in the jungle. about them than any other, and particu 
Amazon with the object of discovering, if The Amazon and its tributaries form larly about the country adjoining them, 


owing to the densely 
wooded tracts and 
low, marshy swamps 
through which 
they wind their 
endless way. Here, 
amid the thick, im- 
penetrable — under 
brush, infested with 
poisonous — snakes, 
with creeping — in- 
sects, and with fero- 
clous animals, the 
explorer must carve 
his path; in the 


possible, how this 
deadly country can be 


made as safe for the tg: we 7 2 
white man as the 2 ER 4 ms = a3 Ar 
; 
sy 














Panama Canal PAWAS 
Zone. 

The Amazon Ba- 
sin for generations 
has been a magnet 
for explorers who 
one by one have 
whittled away at its 
almost impenetra- 
ble recesses until 
the largest unex- 




































° ° ‘ . 
plored areas are now ! aN fever-infested 
confined to the south- t SA manaos,, swamps, exuding a 
ern part between Jf a aa deadly miasma, he 
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swallow him alive! 

But it is perils 
such as these which 
appeal to the ex- 
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| : plorer; and they 


ter its climb of the 
Andes. Ineiden- 
tally, it will pass, on 
its progress north- 
eastward along the 
Madeira River, the 
mouth of the fa- 
mous ‘*‘ River of 
Doubt” explored by 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Its main purpose, 
however, 1s not so 
much geographical 
discovery as it is the 
study of tropical 








will be faced for 
two years by the six 
American scientists 
| _}f who compose the 
| personnel of — the 
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Frederick L. Hoffman, Vice-President 
of the Prudential Insurance Company, 
another member, will make a study of 
the effects of tropical climates and of 
tropical diseases ‘upon white men; Dr. 
William M. Munn, assistant entomolo- 
gist U. S. Government, will study in- 
sect’ life; Dr. Everett Pearson, of the 
University of Indiana, will study fishes; 
Dr. Orman E. White, of the Brooklyn 
Botanical Gardens, will study plants, 
herbs, ete.; George S. McCarthy, of 
Woodbury, N. J., will act as expert rifle- 
man and taxidermist; George McCreagh, 
the Oriental scholar, will direct the pic- 
tures; and Owen Cattell will have charge 
of the photographic work. 

This party sailed from New York on 
June 1 for Antofagesta, Chile. From 
there they will pro- 
ceed by rail over the 


South America as the “‘ River Theodore” 
or the “River Roosevelt.” 

Dr. Hoffman’s particular object will be 
the study of rare aad tropical diseases, 
tropical sanitation, tropical agriculture in 
its relation to health, and the broader 
question of tropical acclimatization. In 
securing his material, he will have the co- 
operation of diplomatic and consular rep- 
resentatives of the governments of the 
countries to be visited, of medical and 
surgical men throughout the region, and 
of men of business. Instrumental tests 
will be made of blood pressure and the 
effects of altitude changes, while new 
material will doubtless be collected re- 
garding the anthropometry and anthro- 
pology of the native races. For this work 
Dr. Hoffman should be well fitted, since 


wise but little known. Yet white men 
will be attracted to South America in 
greater and greater numbers, as the coun- 
try is opened up for commerce, and par- 
ticularly to this section of it, which is rich 
in rubber. 

For this reason, a thorough knowledge 
of the risks which men will run, while 
traveling or residing in these parts, and 
of the possible dangers which they are 
liable to encounter, is of the utmost im- 
portance, not only to the individuals 
themselves, but also to the business 
houses which they may represent, to their 
families and relatives, and to insurance 
companies called upon to calculate the 
hazards which these men incur in these 
wild regions. All these factors are doubt- 
less destined to play a large and increas- 

ingly important 








Andes to La Paz, 
Bolivia. Of their 
subsequent route 
Dr. Hoffman, be- 
fore sailing, had this 
to say: 

“Tt is difficult at 
this time te state 
precisely the route 
to be followed by 
the Mulford Biolog- 
ical — Exploration. 
The starting-point 
of the expedition 
will be La Paz and 
from thence by way 
of Pungo and mule 
track to Asunto, on 
the Rio Bopi. The 
journey then is by 
raft down the Rio 
Beni, passing Santa 
Anna to Rurren- 
baque; from here 
the route will be 
through the prac- 
tically unknown 
Yacuma country, 
seeking a connec- 
tion between Lake 
Rogagua and Lake 
Roguaguado. The exact locations of 
these lakes have not been geographically 
determined. 

“From the last-named lake the route is 
to the Mamore River, a comparatively 
short distance below the junction with 
the Itenes, which at Villa Bella enters the 
Madeira. Here is a railway connection, 
to avoid the rapids of the Madeira, facili- 
tating steamer transportation on the 
Amazon at Porto Velho. 

“From that point the party will go by 
steamer to Manaos, where it will divide. 
Dr. Rusby and his associates, by the Rio 
Negro, will go north into Colombia, by 
way of Bogota, terminating their journey 
probably at Barranquilla. Dr. Hoffman 
will give some time to the region about 
Manaos, possibly including the upper 
Amazon and part of the Rio Negro, before 
proceding to Para, whence I expect to 
sail for home.” 

The party will not explore the “ River of 
Doubt” to any extent. Colonel Roose- 
velt’s expedition pretty thoroughly ex- 
plored it southward to its source. There 
is no longer any “doubt” as to its exis- 
tence, at the present time, and it will be 
found marked upon all the newest maps of 





KEYSTONS 


Some of the members of the expedition. 





he has been for many years in close touch 
with government officials in charge of 
local sanitary administration, and has 
already prepared a survey of the sanitary 
progress of the Pan-American Republics. 
He has published several brochures 
dealing with these questions. 

“The main purpose of the exploration is 
to seek for new drugs and botanical speci- 
mens useful for pharmaceutical science,” 
said Dr. Hoffman. “Dr. Rusby, the 
director of the exploration, is the dean of 
the School of Pharmacy of Columbia 
College. Other members of the party 
will be concerned with the facts of natural 
history, botany, entomology, ete. The 
exploration itself is conducted primarily 
in behalf of the Mulford Biological 
Laboratories, in co-operation with the 
Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, for the purposes stated.” 

The practical results which may accrue 
from this expedition are far greater than 
appear at first sight. The country to be 
traversed by this party is practically un 
known; the deadly diseases from which 
white men might suffer are as yet little 
understood, and the effects of its varying 
climate—so different from ours—are like- 


They are (left to right): Dr. Orman E. White, of thi 
Brooklyn Botanical Gardens; Dr. William M. Munn, assistant entomologist, U.S. Government; 
Dr. Rusby; and George S. McCarthy, expert rifleman and taxidermist. 


part in future trade 
relations between 
the two continents. 

We are as yet en- 
joying but a frac- 
tion of the trade 
which we should 
have with South 
America and_ the 
vast possibilities of 
its further develop- 
ment have appar- 
ently only lately oc- 
curred to the aver- 
age business man. 
Most of this trade 
has hitherto gone 
to England or to 
Germany. Until a 
few years ago, Eng- 
land had approxi- 
mately as much as 
Germany and the 
United States com- 
bined, and though 
this proportion has 
been materially al- 
tered since the 
World War, this 
country is still far 
behind in the race. 

One of the rea- 
sons for this is doubtless that whereas 
England and Germany have been in the 
habit of granting long-term credits to 
South Americans, the business men of the 
United States have heretofore had neither 
the machinery nor the inclination to do 
so. All this, however, is now undergoing 
a change. Our commerce not only with 
South America but with Europe as well 
depends today on long-term credits and 
both our point of view and our credit 
machinery are being adjusted to this 
necessity. Which means probably that 
the near future will see a rapid expansion 
of trade between the United States and 
South America and that more and more of 
our soldiers of fortune will be plunging 
into the jungle—the advance guard of the 
army of commerce to follow. 

One of the most important aspects of 
the present expedition is the investiga- 
tion of tropical diseases—their cure and 
prevention—i.e., any disease which may 
be prevalent in those regions. Some of 
these diseases are already well known to 
us; others are rare in more northern 
climes. But even those which are known 
to us may vary in their manifestation in a 

(Concluded on page 712) 
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“SNOW JOE” 


A Story of ‘‘Beyond the End of Steel’’ in the Far North. 


By R. T. M. SCOTT 




















HREE hundred 
miles south of 
James Bay and 


sixty miles north of 
“the end of steel,” 
there nestles a small 
lake known to the few 
trappers of the locality 
as Lac Seul. Ten miles 
in length and about 
one mile in breadth, 
the waters of this 
lonely lake lie be- 
tween steep-sloping, 
wood-covered hills. 
At the northern end 
is a small island, half- 
wooded with spruce 
and hemlock. 

Late one winter 
afternoon, a man 
parted some snow- 
weighted fir boughs 
upon the summit of 
the western hill and 
looked down upon 
the scene. Almost at 
once he noted the 
smoke ascending from 
a log cabin on the 
little island. So 
straight it rose that 
it might have been 
painted against the 
clear blue of the star- 


waiting sky. Amid 
the stillness of the North it was the only 
visible sign of man. <A grunt of satisfac 


tion escaped from the lips of the gazing 
man. He gazed critically at the steep slope 
leading downward to the snow-covered 
ice of the lake, and then commenced the 
descent. 

Partly walking, sometimes jumping 
and often sitting on the tails of his snow 
shoes while he slid, he made his downward 
way. No man could have done better on 
snowshoes with a rifle and pack The 
slope was steep, the snow was loose and 
treacherously concealed branches and 
logs: vet the descent was swift and with 
out accident 

Smash Williams threw the bar across 
the door of his cabin and drew the blankets 
over the windows as the sun poised upon 
the crest of the western hills Blazing 
logs in a stone fireplace and a swinging 


oil lamp showed him to be a heavy man, 
bearded and rough in appearance, but 
with gray eves that held a certain kindli 


ness in their determination He was 
known as Smash Williams because he did 
not hesitate to smash his way to what he 
wanted. The few who knew him, however, 
said that he never wanted another man’s 
rights. 

As Smash turned from the windows his 
eves held more determination and _ less 
kindliness than usual. He kicked aside a 
skin upon the floor and lifted a loose 
hoard which lay underneath. From a 
hole, thus uncovered, he took a square 
box and placed it very gently upon the 
table. Carefully he took a paper-covered 
stick from the box and measured its 
weight in his massive hand while. still 
more of the kindliness vanished from his 
weather-beaten face 

As he replaced the stick amongst others 
in the box, his ear caught a slight sound, 
and a sixth sense drew his eye to a corner 
of the western window which was not 
quite covered. Pressed against the glass 
was a whitened nose, and a_ pair of 


Illustrated by EDWARD RYAN 


dark eyes gazed into the room. 

Smash reached swiftly to a 
rack upon the wall for his rifle. 
With lightning speed he sprang 
to his feet, the butt against his 
shoulder and his eye gleaming 
along the sights—but the 
face had vanished. 

In an astonishingly 
short space of time Smash 
stepped from his door upon 
snow-shoes, coated and 
hooded for the cold, and 
with rifle in hand. The 
tell-tale marks in the snow 
were easy to read. A man 
on snowshoes that 
struck the island, 
coming from the 
western shore, and 
had stopped at the 
window to peep in. 

The trail contin- 

ued across the 

island in the direc- 
tion of the eastern 
shore. 

Smash followed 
the trail at a run 
to a point where it 
emerged from some 
bushes. One 
glance was enough. 
A dark figure 
could be seen well 
out toward the 

eastern shore. Without hesitation, Smash 
set out in pursuit. 

Although the pursuer had the advan- 
tage of following a broken trail it was 
soon apparent that he was gaining very 
little—if any. Not many men could out- 
run Smash Williams and he redoubled 
his efforts while the last light from the 
sun died away, leaving only the soft 
radiance of starlight upon snow. 

A jutting point of land reached out for 
a short distance from the eastern shore, 
and toward the end of this point the flying 
man bent his steps. On the very tip of 
the point was a huge boulder against 
which the pursued man_ blended int 
invisibility. 

Smash approached the rock with his 
rifle well forward, ready for action. His 
keen eyes soon took in the outline of the 
boulder, but no protruding rifle, head or 
shoulder could be seen, and soon the snow- 
shoe trail—almost shapeless in the dry 
snow—became visible as it brushed the 
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edge of the rock and continued straight 
on. 

Smash Williams passed the sentinel 
houlder at top speed. Fifteen paces be- 
yond the rock he halted in astonished dis- 
may. The trail ended! Untouched snow 
lay ahead, to the right and to the left! 

Instantly Smash sank into the snow 
taking cover from an unknown peril. 
Only for a moment, however, was he 
puzzled. The man must have taken off 
his snowshoes and waded back to the 
boulder with moccasined feet. The pow- 
dery snow had filled in each foot-hole 
and, in the dim light, the trick had 
worked. 

Deep in the snow Smash lay quietly 
and realized any movement would expose 
him to his enemy—if enemy he were. As 
he lay quietly thinking, there came upon 
the night the insane, breath-stopping 
laughter of a loon. Smash knew, right 
well, that there was no loon upon that 
ice-bound lake 
He guessed that it 
was a cry of de- 
rision and he 
judged that it 
came from a point 
at some distance 
upon the other 
side of the rock. 
Springing to his 
feet he raced back 
to the shadow of 
the great boulder. 

The new trail 
was plain enough 
when expected and 
looked for. Be- 
hind the boulder. 
were marks in the 
snow which in- 
dicated that snow- 
shoes had again 
been brought into 
use. From that 
pot the trail led 
straight out on the 
ice upon a return 
trip to the island. 
In the dim light 
Smash fancied 
that he saw a dark 
figure and, carry- 
ing his rifle at the 
trail, he started in 
pursuit, exerting every effort. 

As the chase continued, the edge of the 
moon tipped a distant hill and long 
streamers of the ghostly Northern Lights 
began to finger the sky. In the new 
radiance Smash saw his man quite plainly. 
He was fast nearing the island and 
Smash halted, bringing his rifle to his 
shoulder; but he did not fire. He was 
not sure that he wanted to kill—at least 
not yet. As he lowered the weapon, he 
uttered a sudden ery. The dark figure 
ahead of him had disappeared from the 
white surface of the snow as if by magic! 
Had he buried himself in the snow? 
Smash did not know, but swung again 
into the chase, rifle held ready and 
eyes scanning every inch of the white 
surface. 

On and on ran the owner of the log 
cabin. As he neared his island home, he 
came to the spot where the man had dis- 
appeared—but the trail led on! Impos- 
sible as it would seem the man had con- 


“Now you get and get tarnation quick!” 


tinued his flight under the ever-increasing 
radiance of the Aurora Borealis—unseen! 

Smash struggled up the slope of his 
island and bounded towards his cabin door. 
He kicked it openand stood in the doorway. 

“Throw up your hands!” he exclaimed 
with raised rifle. 

Slowly the stranger rose from a chair 
and raised his arms. Upon the table was 
a rifle with a pull-through dangling from 
the bore. Beside the rifle was the box of 
cylindrical sticks. 

*“Who are you?”’ demanded Smash. 

“Snow Joe from the head-waters of the 
Coulonge,” replied the stranger. “Tm 
mushing through to the ‘end of steel’ 
the railroad at Maniwaki.”” 

Smash Williams lowered his rifle and 
the stranger sat down and _ leisurely 
poured a little oil from a metal tube upon 
the cloth in the loop of his pull-through. 
Unconcernedly Snow Joe commenced 
cleaning his rifle. 





**How did you know I wouldn't bore 
you when I came through the door?” 
asked Smash as he took the box from the 
table and placed it upon a shelf. 

“Too many rabbit tracks on the 
island.” 

Smash looked his surprise. 

“You see,” continued the stranger, 
“small game is scarce on the mainland; 
hardly a track to be seen; plenty on this 
island.” 

* Well,” returned Smash, “that doesn’t 
exactly tell why you thought I wouldn't 
bore you on sight.” 

* Animals don’t naturally live around a 
fellow who'd shoot a defenceless man,” 
replied Snow Joe as he held the rifle up to 
the light with one hand as if it had been a 
light stick. 

“Seems as if you bank a lot on small 
things.” 

Some big things look small.” 

“T never shoot on the island,” ex- 
plained Smash. ‘This is my home and 


the home of any varmint that wants to 
live peaceable according to his lights.” 

“Thought so,” grunted Snow Joe 
Then after a pause: “You'd kind of sur 
prise your friends the rabbits if you ever 
took a notion to let off your dynamite.” 

“Then you did see!” exclaimed Smash, 
glancing at the box on the shelf. **That’s 
why I chased you so hard. I thought, 
maybe, you were one of them Quebec law 
officers.” 

It was not until after Smash Williams 
had placed a brace of cold partridges upon 
the table and had taken a kettle of tea 
from the fireplace that either of the men 
spoke again. Smash did not know what 
to say. He was uncomfortable and felt 
that he had said too much or not enough. 
As the meal commenced he turned to his 
visitor. 

“They call me Smash Williams.”’ he 
said, ‘and I've lived here most of fifteen 
years. I doa little trapping on the main- 
land, just enough 
to trade the pelts 
for supplies at 
Maniwaki. 

“T don't like 
people, except old 
timers like you 
and not all of 
them. All I want 
is to be let alone 
to live peaceable 
with any varmints 
that want to settle 
down quiet-like in 
the bit of bush on 
my island. I ney 
er fire a shot here 
and lots of ‘em 
know they're safe 
the minute they 
climb off the ice or 
out of the water 
I like to watch 
“em. They re LO vd 
friends once they 
get to know you.” 

Suddenly Snow 
Joe lifted his head 


and listened. 


* Hear some 

roared Smash. “If you come on this island again I'll shoot thing?” asked 

you dead. If you speak a word Pll shoot you now.” Smash, _ listening 
also. 


* Must have 
been mistaken,” returned his guest. “Go 
on; I'm interested.” 

*You know,” continued Smash, “IT ve 
had some animals come on the ice and 
stay through the summer till the ice came 
again. Once the darned rabbits got so 
thick I had to take a boatload of ‘em 
ashore. 

* Deer often drop in, swimming in sum 
mer and off the ice in winter. There's on 
old fellow who’s called on me for three 
winters running. I know that old buck’s 
face just as well as I know any human’s 
He hasn't come this winter vet. Hops 
nothing's happened.” 

Again Snow Joe lifted his head and 
listened. This time he went to the door 
and opened it, but came back shaking his 
head. 

* Must be the ice heaving,” he said. 

For a while there was silence, and then 
Smash took the box from the shelf and 
placed it on the table. 

(Continued on page 706) 
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UNDERWOOD AND UND ERWOOD 

A. C. Bedford, Vice-Pres- 

ident of the International 
Chamber of Commerce 











HARRIS & EWING 


Walker D. Hines, Transport 


and Communications Group 





L. B. Stillwell, Chairman, 


Port Facilitic¢ 8 





E. J. Cornish, Chairman, 
Raw Materials Committee. 


MERICA may not have 
joined the League of Na- 
tions. Butit has joined 

a League of Nations in the 
International Chamber of Com- 

merce, which meets in London this 

year during the week of June 27. 

It became very clearly evident 
after the armistice -that 
whether or not we elected to re- 
main politically alone, we would 
be forced to join with other nations 
in the rehabilitation of the world’s 
commerce. It was widely appre- 
ciated that the business interests 
of the world would have to estab- 
lish machinery for the promotion 
of a better mutual understanding 
whether the governments did 
or not. 

Out of this firmly held notion 
has grown the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which is the 
commercial League of Nations, or 
better still, perhaps, the Supreme 
Council of world commerce and 
industry, and in it we Americans 
are represented not by observers 
merely, but by active participants. 
Incidentally, its meeting this year 
in London, the first since the 
acceptance by Germany of the 
indemnity terms, should be full of 
the greatest practical interest not 
only to America but to the world. 

One of the American contribu- 
tions to its conferences will be a 
trial balance sheet of the world’s 
financial condition, taking into 
account the amount Germany has 
agreed to pay in reparations. 
Other contributions will be a sur- 
vey of world communications, a 
review of economic conditions in 
the United States, reports on 
transportation, fabricated 
production, distribution, raw ma- 
terial production, port facilities, 
and a comprehensive summary of 
American railroad practices in 
making international shipments 
to Canada and Mexico. The 
railroad report will be submitted 
in the belief that it may prove 
useful to Europe, where frontier 
barriers still and impede 
commerce. All these reports are 
prepared by committees made up 
of leading American business men. 
They will give Europeans a close- 
up picture of the business situation 
in this country. Some two hun- 
dred delegates from all parts of 
the United States, as well as 
representatives from the eleven 
constituent countries, will be in 
attendance at the meeting. 
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ORGANIZING THE WORLD 
FOR COMMERCE 


The Conference of the International 
Chamber of Commerce this Month in 
London May Mark a New Trade Epoch 


By WILLIS H. BOOTH 


Vice-President Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


The International Cham- 
ber of Commerce had _ its 
inception in a meeting in 
Atlantic City in October, 1919, 
to which the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in- 
vited business representatives 
of the Allied Nations. Here most 
of the prominent business, bank- 
ing and professional men of the 
United States sat down with our 
friends from overseas and can- 
vassed frankly the conditions 
which beset each nation. The 
picture drawn was not a pleasant 
one. The countries of Europe 
were at the very lowest ebb in 
their industrial and financial life. 

At the same time, war had 
changed the wealth map of the 
world. The United States had 
been called suddenly to assume a 
part in international commerce 
and credit for which she was not 
trained. Any practical help she 
could give would demand credit. 
Credit primarily comes from the 
people and must find public sup- 
port, and our people in the main 
were not educated to think in 
terms of foreign credits, nor did 
they understand from actual con- 
tact the problems of our overseas 
relations. Basically then, it be- 
came obvious that our successful 
co-operation must be based upon 
a more intelligent understanding 
of (1) the international credit 
position and (2) our neighbors 
themselves and their needs. 

The men gathered at Atlantic 
City were all men of wide expe- 
rience whose practical minds were 
illumined, as the American mind 
has been since the war, by the 
desire to help constructively where 
it was possible to do so. 

But properly to interest and 
educate America for her duties 
and privileges in the new role, 
organization was necessary. So 
the child of the Atlantic City 
meeting is the International 
Chamber of Commerce, which was 
organized in Paris in June, 1920. 

The development of the organ- 
ization was very carefully con- 
sidered. The Board of Directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States who stood 
sponsor for it in the main, appre- 
ciated full well that America is 
disposed to be over-organized, 
that we are responsible for too 
many efforts, some conflicting in 
character, to absorb our time and 

(Continued on vage 708) 
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T was a_ busy 
| day in Congress. 

On the floor the 
House of Represen- 
tatives battled and 
erspired. Bored 
functionaries gazed 
ibsently on a day like 
other days. Along 
the marble corridors 
trooped the transient 
rubbernecks, while 
through them sidled 
contemptuously — the 
titf-capped telegraph 
DOVS. 

The lintel most 
vorn by these mes- 
sengers adjoined the 
ntrance to the floor 
of the House, and 
over the door there 
appeared simply, as 
if it were of casual 
consequence, the leg- 
end, “J. G. Cannon.” 

Inside sat Mr. L. 
White Busbey, See- 
retary to the Grand 
Old Man of American 
Politics. Beside him 
vour chronicler. 

Enter a boy with a 
telegram. Mr. Bus- 
bey signs, opens, 
reads, and drops it in 
the waste-basket, re- 
marking, sotto voce, 
“danged fool!’ and 
going on with the 
conversation. 

In a few minutes 
another boy.  An- 
other telegram. Mr. 
Busbey signs, opens, 
reads. Again the 
waste-basket. ‘‘ Fool!” 








What he should have 
done was to wire his 
own Congressman. 
Let us see who he is.” 

The secreta ry 
reached for the Con- 
gressional blue book, 
located the Congress- 
man from the dis- 
trict where resided 
the president of the 
chamber of com 
merce, and then con- 
sulted the “Congres- 
sional Record” of the 
previous day. 

“Aha!” exclaimed 
Mr. Busbey, “it’s good 
you inquired, for this 
is a typical case. 
Now, the Congress- 
man from this man’s 
district voted against 
him, and yet he wires 
Mr. Cannon who 
voted his way. What 
do you make of that?’ 

“That he re- 
spects the authority 
and prestige of Uncle 
Joe, and considers it 
of more importance 
than that of his own 
Congressman.”’ 

“Not at all. It’s 
simply that he 
doesn’t know who his 
own Congressman is, 





© UNDERWOOD 


“*Unele Joe, loved, revered, and now our most venerable landmark in the halls of the 
Capitol,”’ presiding as Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


but that he has heard 
of Mr. Cannon. He 
has taken a particu- 
lar interest in this 


UNCLE SAM’S UNCLE cue ec nape 


Do You Know Your Own Congressman? 


Have Heard of Uncle Joe 
By RICHARD BARRY 


he mutters, and we go on with our talk. 
Again a boy—a third yellow message. 
A third time the waste-basket. “Idiot!” 
was this one’s nom de cheri. 

My curiosity was aroused. ‘Who is it 
persisting so frivolously on the wire?) And 
what does he want?” I asked. 

“They are not all the same,” was the 
reply; “let’s see!”’ and Mr. Busbey, as if 
needing to refresh his memory in matters 
of feeble importance, fished into the capa- 
cious basket and rescued the discarded 
telegrams. 

“Well, this one is from the president of 
a chamber of commerce, but the city is not 
Danville, nor the State Illinois. If it 
were, in either case I should feel obliged 
to reply. And he is urging Mr. Cannon 
to vote on a measure now up before the 
House. But it happens that Mr. Cannon’s 
vote already recorded coincides with this 
request. This gentleman might have 
known that by consulting the record. 


At Least You 


the trouble and ex- 
pense of sending a tel- 
egram, but not suffi- 
client to cause him 
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The Cannon smoke. 
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to think more concretely as to whether 
or not his own Congressman should be 


approached. 
“It’s the same with the others. Now, 


here’s the second telegram—from the 


secretary of a grain company in a Western 
State. On the same subject. Discarded 
for the same reason. 

“And the third is from a bank cashier 
in New England. Same subject. Same 
reason for discard. It’s an awful waste 
of telegraph tolls and pretty hard on Mr. 
Cannon's secretary.” 

Here was a little food for thought on 
the subject of the political ignorance of 
the American voter. Not the alien im- 
migrant. Not the unassimilated. Not 
the submerged tenth, nor the low-browed 
eleventh. But the informed, the edu- 
cated, the financially secure. 


“| OES this happen very often?” I 
inquired. 

“Often!” Mr. Busbey retorted; “why, 
this is a very light day. You ought to 
be around on a big occasion, like the 
woman suffrage or the prohibition debate. 
Then this office is literally snowed in. 

“Or when they get one of those chain- 
letter things going. Or when some or 
ganization pledges all its) members to 
write or wire his Congressman on some 
proposition. We have to get a special 
porter then to clear the office of waste 
four times a day. 

*For a long time I formerly thought it 
Was just part of the day's work for a con- 
gressman’s secretary to look after these 
letters and telegrams. Then I found 
out that no one else in Washington gets 
half or a quarter of the attention Mr. 
Cannon does. 

* This, also, used to puzzle me, but now 
I know why it is. [have come to believe 
that far less than half of the people in 
the United States know who represents 
them in Congress, while practically all 
have heard of Mr. Cannon.” 

“Uncle Sam’s uncle Joe.” 

“Precisely. And when they want 
something done in Congress they don’t 
stop to bother about asking anyone else. 
They take the load of responsibility off 
their own minds and just dump it down 
here.” 


“PERHAPS a lot of people lose faith 

in their own Congressman, or think 
he is lost in the shuffle here in Washington, 
but believe that Uncle Joe is all-power 
ful,” I suggested. 

“TI don’t know about that,” Mr. Bus- 
bey replied. “I'd rather lay it to the gen- 
eral condition of American ignorance 
concerning ways of government.” 

“Tt’san indictment,” I insisted, “of the 
popular theories of government such as 
the initiative, referendum, recall and 
direct primaries.” 

“IT don’t make any political applica 
tion of the condition,” Mr. Busbey con 
tinued. “IT only know it exists, and that it 
is at its worst among the old soldiers, their 
widows and dependents. Perhaps that is 
because Mr. Cannon is so well known as 
the champion of the old soldier. Here's 
a sample of what I mean.” 

He picked up a letter from a woman in 
an Eastern State. It was a request for 
Mr. Cannon to look into the matter of the 
delayed payment of her widow's pension, 


and it contained the pathos of a_ six 
months’ delayed expectancy of govern- 
mental relief—a delay evidently due to 
some technical flaw in the application. 
“T shall reply, simply giving her the 
name of her own Congressman and sug- 
gesting she write to him,” said the secre- 
tary. “If I showed the letter to Mr. 
Cannon he would not refer her on, but 





The Grand Old Man of American Poli- 
fics.” He has been in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for forty-nine years During 
eight of those years he was * Speake r of the 
House,”’ in which capacity he made a record 
which will be remembered long after he has 


departed for the Happy Hunting Ground 


would doubtless see what he could do per- 
sonally, for there is nothing so sure with 
him as the soldier appeal. However, if 


he saw all these requests he would have 
time for his important work on the Appr 
priations Committee, or anywhere els 

At that moment Uncle Joe himself a) 
peared, coming in from the floor of th 
House. It was hard to believe that a fi 
weeks before he had become 85 years old 
He wore no glasses; his hearing was a 
keen as that of any young man. Hi, 
stood, straight as an arrow, without 
spare pound of flesh on his vigoro: 
frame, sans vest, and with the inevital 
stogie aggressively pointed from | 
square-cut jaw. He greeted his call 
with alacrity, but, as he shook with | 
left hand, protected his right arm, ex 
plaining that it was not entirely heal 
from a fall which occurred last summer 
his home in Danville. 


T seems he broke his right arm just |x 

fore election last year, but kept thi 
news from the public lest it be assumed that 
such an accident at his age meant incapa: 
itation. How unjust such an estimat: 
would have been is proven by his appear 
ance today. It seems that his bones at 
85 heal as normally and as vouthfully as 
his mind works. Perhaps not with thi 
nimbleness of 50, and vet effectively. 

Here was the man who has broke: 
every record for length of public servic 
and who today is the oldest living states 
man in active official life. 

This is his 49th vear in the House of 
Representatives. He has been for 35 
years a member of the Committee on Ap 
propriations, for ten years chairman of 
that committee; for eight years he wa 
Speaker of the House. 

Sometimes known as a_ reactionary, 
again as a progressive, he has always 
been for the present generation “* Uncl 
Joe,” loved, revered, and now our most 
venerable landmark in the halls of the 
Capitol, despite the fact that Chauncey 
Depew, in his 88th year speaks dispar 
agingly of Mr. Cannon’s youth, as that 
of a “comparative babe.” 

His political experiences range from the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates to. helping pre- 
pare the biggest war budget ever made by 
any government in all history; from hav- 
ing his name on the same ballot with 
Abraham Lincoln in 1860 to a refusal of 
the Democratic leaders of his district to 
name a candidate to oppose him in 1918. 


—— it is not to be wondered at 

that so many of his fellow citizens, 
from every part of the nation, have 
confused him with governmental om- 
nipotence. 

He passed into his private office for a 
few minutes and then came out and stood 
in the doorway, waiting for the signal 
from the doorman which would tell him 
that his presence again was required on 
the floor. 

A young soldier, in uniform and hob- 
hling on a crutch, entered and asked, “Is 
this Mr. Cannon’s office?” 

Before the secretary could speak, Uncle 
Joe stepped forward. “I am Mr. Can- 
non,” said he, ‘what can I do for you?” 

The wounded soldier told his story. He 
was from the Walter Reed hospital and 
had taken advantage of a day’s leave to 
inquire into the possibility of getting a 
four months’ back-pay allowance which 

(Concluded on page 714) 
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“UNCLE JOE” (and his cigar) - 


A Sketch Made Especially for LESLIE'S by Boardman Robinson 
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ALASKA IS SICK 


And the Doctors in Washington Are Quarreling Over 
Diagnosis and Remedy 





By OSWALD F. SCHUETTE 











which, like the other towns in Alaska, is not growing as it should, owing to the facts set forth in this articl 


‘With all its resources Alaska buys at exorbitant prices from the outside world the very things that lie unexploited in its 


bosom. As 


HEN a 
blight saps 
the life 


blood of an 
empire large 
enough to 
cover one 
fifth of the United 
States, it is up to 
statesmen to 
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trving patiently to 
find an answer to 
the vital question 
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Types as picturesque 
these are rapidly disappearing. 


“What's the matter with Alaska?” 

Executive and Congressional inquiries 
have just about found an answer to this 
fundamental question. But having 
learned what ails the patient, it is now up 
to them to find aremedy. That is a more 


difficult task. It avails but little to 
know what bollworms or bacteria are at 
work, or what anemia has _ checked 


the development of Alaska, or what de- 
struction of vital tissue, or what slowing 
up of circulation has taken twenty years 
out of Alaska’s life. If a remedy is not 
found, the diagnosis will accomplish 
nothing toward curing the disease. 

So vital to the administration is the re- 
suscitation of Alaskan prosperity that 
President Harding has taken the question 
into his own hands. All through 
the spring he hoped to find time 
to visit the territory, but the 
demands of other work 
promised to compel him to 
send Secretary Fall of 
the Department of the 


¢ the man who returns from Alaska why he doesn’t stay, and he will tell you that it doesn’t pay.” 


Interior in his stead. Many remedies 
have been discussed in the meantime, and 
the Committee on Territories of the 
House of Representatives has held elab- 
orate hearings on the subject. Until 
Secretary Fall, or his representative, can 
return from Alaska with a comprehensive 
legislative program, it is doubtful whether 
anything will be done. 

If ever a proud territory was in a hos- 
pital, it is Alaska. The doctors who 
consult learnedly about the bedside offer 
a variety of remedies—with large prom- 
ises, but little definite hope. To make 
matters more difficult for the poor 
patient, the doctors can’t agree—and 
until they do it is doubtful whether any- 
thing worth-while will be done. 

And if the patient dies? Well, then we 
will have another demonstration of the 
effectiveness of government solution of 
economic problems. For above every- 
thing else this problem of Alaskan devel- 
opment is economic. Politics will play a 
large part in its solution, vet chiefly by 
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Alaska has a total area of 591 S84 square miles. 
how its size compares with that of the United States. 


This map shows 
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An Alaskan farm—four miles above Matanuska. ‘Instead of ex- he 1920 figures credit Alaska with a total population of 54,899, a de- 
{n Alaskan fe L b Mat k “Instead of The 1920 f lit Alask th a total lat f 54,899 1 


porting cereals and wheat, Alaska in the last three years has imported 
from the United States $11,398,000 worth of meats and dairy products 


and $11,663,000 worth of foodstuffs.” 























crease of 9,457, or 14.7 per cent. from the 1910 total of 64,356. This 
despnte the fact that gold is still being obtained on the surface by simple 
hydraulic mining similar to this. 
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Little Russia” of 





This diagram shows how Alaska is controlled by bureaus and the neces- 


i shou The Baptist Orphanage at Kodiak. Kodial: ¢s the 
sity for co-ordination. Bureaus which should be co-ordinated are shaded. 


Alaska, because the first Russian colony was founded there back in 1791 





























=~ EK RE¢ Y is the watchword at Georges (¢ arpe ntier s 
S Training Farm at Manhasset on Long Island. Behind 
fences and barbed-wire barricades the French cham- 
pion is mysteriously practicing punches he hopes will put 
Jack Dempsey to sleep on July 2nd 
of the week at the Frenchman's Manhasset camp the veil 
is lifted for newspaper and camera folk and various of his 
own friends to see Carpentier in action. If Georges is 
away from the camp when the crowd arrives, no one is 
admitted until he gets back. Above, Artist Duncan gives 
a glimpse of some of the impatient visitors “* Waiting at the 
Gate.” Finally, from his living quarters emerges Carpen 
tier clad in ring costume and enveloped in a flowered bath- 
robe. This is the signal for the procession—pictured below 
across the farm-yard, past the old-fashioned well and up 
around the corner of the big barn that houses the French- 
man’s punching-bags and other training paraphernalia 
There are sport writers from near and far, news photograph- 
ers, scribes, with perhaps a sob sister or two, some personal 


Only on certain days 


friends, maybe, Georges’ retinue of training campmates 

and the watchful Descamps Strange sights this sleepy farm 
yard is seeing these days, and the scene stands out in sharp 
contrast compared with the crowds and the unrestricted 
publicity of Dempsey’s training camp at Atlantic City 


At De mpse v's camp ill those who buy tickets may enter 
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MYSTERY 


from Life Especially for LESLIE’S 
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UT behind the barn in the shadow of an old tree is 
() the ring. Those in the procession crowd around it 

as Georges discards his bathrobe and vaults lightly 
over the ropes, followed by one of his sparring partners 
What occurs within the mysterious precincts of this barnand 
ring on other days only Carpentier and his confidential staff 
know—and they are not telling. But now, on this “open 
day,’ follow some fast rounds while the cameras click and 
whirr and the visitors strain their eyes trying to detect 
what new variety of blow Carpentier expects will win him 
the world’s championship. In the center drawing, Italian 
Joe Gans is just covering up to protect himself from a volley 
of Georges’s swift punches. When the ring exhibition is 
finished the camera-men line up for another series of snap- 
shots, and, above, Georges is shown posing and chatting 
lightly as the photographers “shoot ” plate after plate 
Far up the slope from the ring a fringe of Manhasset kids, 
pop-eyed with excitement, watches the proceedings from 
an improvised “bleachers,” while overhead a pair of air- 
planes from Mineola field drone lazily around and give an 
ultra-modern touch to the “gallery.” Finally, Georges re- 
tires to the privacy of his own quarters, the visitors disperse 
and the veil of mystery descends until the next “open day.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Hauling in a sa!mon net at Chamberlain 


(Continued from page 697) 

In the popular mind this empire lies 
hidden beneath a forbidding coat of 
eternal ice, in arctic splendor and in frozen 
majesty. In this popular _ picture, 
Alaska is associated with the mysterious 
splendor of the midnight sun, with polar 
bears that sport about its icebergs, with 
tiny human adventurers that seek for 
gold in its frozen streams, with the lure of 
the North that demands great sacrifice 
before its treasures can be touched. 

Yet that is not Alaska at all. It has 
its glaciers and its frozen tundras, its 
midnight sun and its cold Northern 
Lights, its arctic perils and its lure of 
adventure and of gold. But that is only 
one side of the picture. Alaska contains 
besides an empire of temperate clime, 
with sun-kissed valleys large enough to 
hold Norway, fertile and large enough to 
house and feed millions, great enough to 
become a nation of itself. 

Today the blight is on 
tile valleys. With all its 


these fer- 





Alaska Is Sick 





Fishing is, of course, one of the great industries. 


say about their government. In Alaska, 
home rule is amyth. So British Colum- 
bia has gone forward while Alaska has 
gone backward—although half of British 
Columbia and all of the Yukon are cut off 
from access to the Pacific by Alaska itself. 


I ERE are some examples of the grotes- 

que economic absurdities to which 
our development of Alaska has led. The 
United States Geological Survey has put a 
minimum estimate on the coal deposits of 
Alaska at 150,000,000,000 tons. The 
actual tonnage, say its experts, may be 
far in excess of this, although these figures 
of themselves are greater than the original 
coal supply of Pennsylvania. Yet out of 
this vast wealth of coal, only $1,446,913 
worth has so far been mined, while in the 
last three years 131,000 tons, worth 
$1,210,000, have been imported from 
the United States, and as much more 
has been carried into Alaska from the 


mines of British Columbia. 


Timber in Alaskan forests is estimated 
to exceed 77,000,000,000 feet with a 
value no one dares to put into figures. Yet 
in the last three years Alaska has imported 
from the United States $7,212,000 worth 
of lumber and its manufactures and has 
exported but $160,000 worth. 

The oil resources of Alaska have 
scarcely been touched. It has not even 
been found possible to estimate the extent 
of its oil-fields, although geologists declare 
that a large portion of this Territory holds 
fields that should compete easily with 
the best of the United States. So far 
these fields have produced a total of but 
1,764,000 gallons against an importa- 
tion of 251,000,000 gallons needed to fill 
the needs of Alaska. 


HOSE needs have been kept at a mini- 
mum, for oil shipment from the United 
States is an expensive undertaking. The 
same is true of Alaska’s coal and lumber 
consumption. Forced to depend on im- 
ports that must be carried over long dis- 
tances and at excessive charges, Alaskans 
have been most niggardly in their use, so 
that this has been another and a powerful 
check upon everything that approached 
industrial development. Alaska has great 
stores of ore, of copper, tin and lead, as 
well as of iron. Yet she can not even 
smelt them and must ship them to Amer- 
ica for refining, while she imports in return 
such manufactures of copper, lead, tin and 
steel as her meager industries demand. 
Estimates of the portion of Alaska 
capable of agricultural development run 
as high as 100,000 square miles, more than 
one-sixth of the 590,884 square miles of 
its total area. Winter wheat and other 
hardy grains are easily raised and the agri- 
cultural experiment stations have demon- 
strated a wide diversity of products. Vast 
ranges are available for stock raising. 
(Continued on page 707) 











wealth, Alaska is losing 
its population. With all its 
resources, Alaska buys at ex- 
orbitant prices from the 
outside world the very things 
that lie unexploited in its 


bos ym. 


_— the man who returns 
£4 from Alaska why he 
doesn’t stay, and he will tell 
vou that it doesn’t pay. He 
will tell you that the difficulties 
imposed by law, on top of the 
difficulties imposed by nature, 
make the reward too small. 
He can do far better in the 
United States. He can do 
better in the Yukon or in 
British Columbia—the Cana- 
dian neighbors of Alaska. He 
will tell you that Canada has 
ordered things more liberally; 
that that British domain has 
opened up its treasures with a 
most generous hand and has 
offered larger rewards than 
Alaska can give to the men of 
enterprise who undertake their 
exploration and their exploita- 
tion. In British Columbia, 
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“4 country so vast 
and resourceful as 
Alaska, so illimit- 
able in its potential 
wealth, can not be 
di stroyed. Left to 
the mercy of un- 
rT’ netpled ex ploit- 
ers adn ay be robbed 
ef great values. Par- 
clyzed by hyper-con- 
servatism, it may lie 
stagnant, locked to all 
attempts to derelop it.” 
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AS WE WERE SAYING 


By ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 








* The cocktails here 


are grand,” 


UST when, we wonder, will army chap- 

lains call a halt upon the excesses of 
“civilized warfare.” A chaplain asking 
Divine blessing for a poison-gas attack 
ipon non-combatants would be about 
the last word in sublime farce. 


* * * 
“SOMETHING IN SUITS’’ 


F you haven't bought your 
summer suit yet, you are it 
thinking of buying it. If you 
buy yours ready-made, this is 
what will happen to you. You 
will murmur a few unintelligible 
“words to the gentleman who 
stands guard over the clothing 
department, and he in turn will 
say, “Suits? Yes, sir. Mr. 
Outwater, Suits.” Whereupon 
Mr. Outwater will lead you 
through several all-wool com- 
munication trenches until, sud- 
denly getting you alone, he will 
face about and floor you with, 
“What size?” Which of course 
you won't remember. Mr. Out- 
water, a patient man and one 
used to dealing with incom- 
petents, will then take a coat } 
from a pile and say, “Just for 
size, try this one.” You do so, 
tossing your own coat anywhere. 
Mr. Outwater says, ‘Too full,” 
and goes off to find another. 
You follow him, like a dog, in 
your shirtsleeves. 4 
By the time you are experi- 
mentally attired in ‘“‘a neat 
pattern,” and Mr. Outwater has 
given you a little pull in front 
and a little pat behind, you 
realize that you are four aisles 
and a half from where you flung 
your coat. And then, for the 








Nature Studies by W. E. HILL 


HEADLINES 


‘*Save-a-Baby Movement Grows’’; 
“‘Science Finds New Way to Kill’’; 
‘‘Orphan Home Seeks Food und Clothes’’; 
“‘Germ Barrage War’s Latest Thrill.’’ 
“‘Serum Conquers Dread Disease’’; 
‘Spread the Plague Is War’s Best Bet’’; 
‘‘World Grows Better by Degrees’’; 
‘‘New Gas Shell Most Frightful Yet.’’ 


‘‘Work, Produce, Is World-Wide Call’’; 
‘*‘Next War’s Horrors Dwarf the Past'’; 
‘*Reconstruction Aim of All’’; 
‘Deadliest Weapon Found at Last.’’ 


first time, you miss your vest, and won- 
der where it was you put that. Leaving 
Mr. Outwater almost rudely, you dart 
down aisles and around tables until you 
locate both coat and vest, then return 
with them, like a hound retrieving. You 
feel yourself getting red and hot and 
foolish and—— Oh, well, you know how 
it is. From this on until the moment 
when the fitter is through with you, and 
your new suit is all chalk-marks, and you 
have stared yourself into pop-eyed imbe- 
cility in the long mirror by the window, 
you feel more awkward and more out of 
proportion generally than anything in the 
world except a baby kangaroo. 

Why must this be, O Tribe of Self- 
Men? (I am _ one.’ Why 
can't we be as gracefu!, as at ease, as 
women are when they 
buy clothing? It is 
the start which is 
wrong, 
perhaps. 
Look over 


Conscious 


“The moment when the fitter is through with you, and your new 


suit is all chalk-marks.” 







“Why can't 
we be as grace- 
ful, as at ease, 
as women are 
when they buy 
clothing?” 


your wife’s fashion magazine and note 
the ease and grace of the figures posing 
there. The secret seems to lie in the 
long-stemmed rose or lily, without which 
hardly any fashion model would presume 
to appear in new raiment, even the in- 
timate “‘underthings.” Apply this to 
men. If instead of asking abruptly, 
“What size?” Mr. Outwater were to 
say, “What do you wish to hold while 
trying on your suit, a tea rose or a spray 
of pussywillow, or would you 
prefer to look at the back, of 
your neck in a handglass,” it 
would give us the right feeling 
of buoyant confidence at once. 
We might even remember where 
we put our vest. 
* * * 
THE TOURISTS 
From Greenland’s icy mountains 
To India’s coral strand, 
They send us home this postcard: 
“*The cocktails here are grand.’’ 


* o* * 


F Mr. Edison hadn’t invented 

the phonograph, the time 
now spent in jazzing to its rec- 
ords might be utilized by young 
people in preparing for intelli- 
gence tests. 


* * * 


Doubtless it will not be long 
before the Dry Laws will forbid 
the playing of hop-scotch. 

* * + 

SOME lovers of peace ap- 
J proach the subject of dis- 
armament as the celebrated 
citizen of Maine once ap- 
proached a session with the 
illustrious John Barleycorn. 
Gosh, how they dread it! 
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HE thing that struck me 
most—more than the 
superlative fashion in 


which Thomson of Dartmouth 
“ate up” the hurdles, or Con- 
nolly of Georgetown’s brilliant 
mile, or the deprecating smile 
with which the versatile Krog- 
ness of Harvard won places in 
three different events—was quite 
a little thing, and it came before 
the games began. 

We had drifted down to the field 
with the first of the crowd; observing, on 
the way, that a hard, black, motor parkway 
replaced the old dirt road, up which, at 
the end of autumn hare-and-hound runs, 
we used to go pounding through the frosty 
twilight toward the lights of the Square; 
over the bridge, with a glimpse of crew 
maen sunning themselves on their float and 
a water-bug “single” scooting down the 
level river, and so into the great, gray 
bowl of the Stadium, all but empty as yet, 
and blazing hot in the afternoon sun. 

There lay the field, as green as grass 
could be, and the cinder-path, rolled and 
swept—smooth as a ball-room floor. The 
referee’s whistle blew the first call for the 
hundred and the high hurdles, and then, 
right in front of us, a pack of human 
grevhounds, some bundled up in flannel 
shirts and long drawers, some with bare 
legs still glistening with oil, began to 
limber up for the high jump. 

They were very knowing and particu- 
lar, these young men, more so, it seemed, 
than jumpers used to be. One paced off 
his take-off diagonally to the bar and to 
the right; another diagonally to the left; 
another measured his straight back with 
meticulous tape. They knew exactly 
what to do and precisely how it should be 
done. Having set their various marks, 
they tried the “feel” of the ground under- 
neath the bar, from which, presently, 
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{ remarkable snapshot of 
Thomson, 
mouth, showing him as he 
was on the point of clearing 
the last hurdle 
at the 
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days” timber-toppers took th 
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The finish of the * 
the University of California, is winning, with 
Maxam, of Pennsylvania, second, and Stephen- 
son, of Princeton, third. 


O. O. Hendrixson, of 


1799 
440. 


they would have to spring; they lifted the 
forward leg up even with the bar, or stood 
just back of the bar, poised on their toes, 
with arms stretched on high, as if im- 
ploring some pagan god. 

Now there was always something rather 
magical about the high-jump—this fling- 
ing one’s body from the solid ground, 
without artificial help, clean over a bar 
inches higher than one’s head. Many 
things enter into it—strength, knack, 
acquired technique, and more “sand” 
and fighting edge than the spectator 
might think. For while jumping is, to be 
sure, a one-man event, yet it is believing 
that the thing can be done, and at the 
precisely right moment supremely willing 
that it must be done, which may make 
one achieve the impossible. To the stars, 
indeed, you hitch your wagon, to gain 
that extra inch. 

But the great and indispensable thing, 
course, is spring 


of 





which is partly 










THE INTERCOLLEGIATES 
REVISITED 


A Veteran’s View of the Great Track Meet at the 


Harvard Stadium 
By ARTHUR RUHL 


youth and partly something born into a 
man, like wit or beauty. And as these 
young men began their preparations, 
approaching the bar with a demure con- 
fidence, like race-horses nosing the bar- 
rier, stretching their arms on_ high, 
stepping loftily across the turf on their 
slim, lithe legs, one suddenly realized that 
they had IT—that fleeting thing, which 
most of us in the stands had lost, and 
which none may keep long, however 
otherwise he may acquire merit; that 
rare and exquisite something which, fora 
little space mystically ties a man to the 
earth about him, and gives him a sort of 
kinship with the seal in the water, the 
bird on the wing, the wind in the rip- 
pling wheat. 
This they had, and we had it not, 
although doubtless they were as 
little conscious of it as we used to 
be, when, with mouths like cotton 
and hearts pounding, we heard 
the referee’s whistle wail down 
the field and the call, ** All out 
for the half-mile!” . It set 
them apart and wrapped them 
in an odd and unexpected 
dignity; and having chronicled 
this fact, and the purely per- 
sonal stab of recognition which 
doubtless comes to every old- 
timer who the cinder- 
path after years of semi-forgetful- 
ness, we return to the games them- 
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UNDERWOOD 
Earl Eby, Pennsylvania’s great middle-distance 
speed marvel in action, . 
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The finish of the high jump, by the way, 
between young Mr. Landon of Yale and 
thick-chested “Brick” Muller of the 
University of California, was a pretty 
illustration of the different sorts of make- 
up and manner which sometimes succeed 
in this event. Both were Olympic con- 
testants at Antwerp last year, and at 
Cambridge, when they had disposed 
of the field and tied at 6 feet, 31% inches, 
they tried without success to break the 
intercollegiate record. 


ANDON is a slim, pale, bored, long- 

4 legged youngster in glasses, with nar- 
row shoulders and pipe-stem arms. He 
approaches the bar almost straight, with 
a slow, rather awkward sort of lope, head 
thrust forward like a moose or caribou; 
goes over without effort, as if bounced up 
by the ground itself, and then walks back 
to the bench, arms dangling, with the 
preoccupied air, behind his glasses, of a 
librarian pushing out books. He is all 
spring, and has so little weight that he 
never seems to need to think of it. It was 
quite characteristic that once, standing 
with his back to the contestants’ bench 
and wanting something behind it, he 
sunply jumped backward over it, in- 
stead of bothering to turn round and 
step across. 

Muller, on the other hand, is a 
big, square, red-headed man_ of 
the heavy half-back type. He 
is strong as an ox, reminds one 
of a husky young Irish police- 
man, looks as if he weighed 
forty pounds more than Lan- 
don, and yet the two jumped 
on even terms. He approaches 
the bar from the left, and hurls 
his body over by sheer strength 
and drive and doggedness. 

Of course, in one sense, the 
high-jump is not quite as magical 
as it sounds. A jumper does not 
lift his whole body over the six feet. 











INTERNATIONAL 
The winner of the hammer-throw—G. Dandrow, 


of * Boston Tech.” 


As people jump nowadays, going over 
the bar flat and turning in the air as 
they go, it is only the feet which travel 
the whole distance; the head stays 
about where it normally belongs and the 
body swings up as if the head were a 
hinge. But it is trick enough, for all that. 

While no records were broken, the 
performances throughout were high, and 
the fields were so large and the entries so 
widely distributed among twenty-nine 
colleges, that it was anybody’s victory 
the first day, and even half way through 
the finals. Heat after heat was run in the 
hundred, in ten flat, as if that were the 
American undergraduates’ normal gait. 
The three preliminaries in the half-mile 
were done in 1:57 2-5; 1:55 2-5, and 
1:56 2-5, and the final in 1:55 2-5. The 
two-twenty dash was won by Woodring 
of Syracuse in 21 1-5 seconds, within a 
fifth of a second of the intercollegiate 
record, and Connolly of Georgetown won 
the mile in the splendid time of 4:17 2-5. 
The most outstanding individual per- 


UNDERWOOD 


The second heat of the 220-yard dash was a 
thriller. M.M. Kirksey, of Stanford University, 
won it, with R. O. Davison, of Cornell, close 
behind him, and 8S. H. Feldman, of Yale, third. 


formance was that of Thomson, Dart- 
mouth Olympic hurdler, who won both 
the high and low hurdles without diffi- 
culty, and did the former in 14 4-5 seconds, 
within two-fifths of a second of his own 
intercollegiate record. Men still not old 
can recall the days when the Inter- 
collegiate high hurdles had not yet gone 
below 17 seconds, and even the mighty 
Kranzlein, who romped away from every- 
body in America and England in both 
hurdle events and set for years the inter- 
collegiate records, did not do better than 
15 seconds. He was a prettier hurdler, I 
should say, than Thomson—lighter and 
more of the greyhound, and he took the 
hurdles almost as if nothing were there 
but even a spectator who had never heard 
of Thomson needed but to see him at 
Cambridge to pick him out from his 
rivals by his sureness and ease. 

Time was when the hurdles were done 
with a sort of hitch of the body, the for- 




















UND ERWOOD 
Gourdin in midair during his win- 
ning aerial effort that landed him 23 
feet 1034 inches from the take-off 
board. Harvard men were much 
disappointed because he didn’t break 
the world’s record. However he cleared 
about a foot more than did anyone else 


ward leg bent at the knee and 

the rear leg trailing, and there was 
an appreciable fraction of a second 

during which the hurdler, so to speak, 
“sailed.” Kranzlein was one of the 
first to perfect the style of simply 
stepping over the hurdle, with scarce 
a break in his stride, and this is the 
style generally followed today. The 
explanation of Thomson’s superiority is 
probably not so much speed on the level 
as the perfection of his hurdling technique 
—a snapshot taken at the moment of 
clearing the hurdle would show his for- 
ward leg thrust out almost straight in 
front of him, as if the hurdle were a mere 
sort of bump on the track, scarce worth 
bothering about. 


NOURDIN, Harvard’s negro sprinter 

X and jumper, did not get a place in the 
hundred, and 23 feet, 10°4 inches was the 
best he could do in the broad jump. That 
was well behind the record he had hoped to 
make, but more than a foot better than 
anybody else could do. Gourdin gets up 
tremendous speed before he reaches the 
take-off; he seemed to rise nearly five feet 
while in the air, and he was clever at 
falling forward, instead of back. But a 
broad-jumper must hit the take-off 
squarely without in the slightest over- 
stepping it—no easy thing to manage— 
and Gourdin fouled over and over again. 
One of his jumps in the preliminaries was 
of 24 feet 9 inches, nearly four inches over 
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UNDERWOOD 
Thomson winning the first 


the Intercollegiate record, but unluckily 
the toe of his spiked shoe just overlapped 
the bar. 

It is almost a part of Harvard tradition 
to have a capable negro athlete; there are 
always brilliant negroes in the Law School 
and not infrequently a negro on the 
debating team. Gourdin is a clean-cut 
young fellow, with nothing much but his 
light-brown skin to distinguish him from 
a white man. Shelburne, on the other 
hand, who won the shot-put for Dart- 
mouth, is as black as the ace of spades 
a solemn giant, with mighty limbs and a 
neck like a tower, who might play, with- 
out make-up, the part of hero in 


Ta re ait 


; Sa to 





heat of the 120-yard hurdles. 


beginning a dash, with a comparatively 
unknown Georgetown runner in the lead, 
Captain O'Connell of Harvard and Camp- 
bell of Yale fighting each other close 
behind, and Irish of Cornell and Brown 
of Pennsylvania breaking in with occa- 
sional spurts, it was plain that the man 
who hoped to win would have to watch his 
step. 

The first quarter was done in 57 2-5 
almost fast enough for a half instead of a 
mile—and not much notice was taken of 
Connolly, the second Georgetown runner. 
But Fitzgerald, the Georgetown man who 
had set the pace at first, dropped back 


R. Williams, of Leland Stanford, is s¢ cond. 


after the half, which was done in 2:06 2-5, 
and Connolly, the real contender, took the 
lead. Campbell, who had intended to run 
both the mile and half-mile for Yale, 
began to show signs of distress—he col- 
lapsed at the finish—and Connolly, with 
the race well in hand now, drove straight 
on through the next two quarters and 
finished almost thirty yards to the good 
in the brilliant time of 4:17 2-5. O’Con- 
nell of Harvard and Brown of Penn- 
svlvania fought neck and neck for second 
place, the latter winning by a shade, with 
Strickler of Cornell and Crawford of 
Lafayette, fourth and fifth. 

The two-mile run was not so fast, 
comparatively, but there was a big 





some jungle romance, or the man who 
cuts off heads for the Sultan. 


(THE two ancients behind me were 
talking of the running with that mix- 
ture of grown-up erudition and boyish 
interest which is one of the pleasant 
characteristics of college towns. 

“It didn’t seem so much his in- 
ability,” said one of them, ‘as simply 
the nervous shock of having someone 
else come abreast of him.” Rather 
circuitous, perhaps, and yet running 
and racing are two very different 
things, as everybody who has tried 
them knows. This may not be so 
true of the dashes, in which a man 
dives off with the pistol, flings every 
thing he’s got into the running, and lets 
the devil take the hindmost. But in 
the long distances, especially with big 
and jostling fields, judgment and 
knowledge of pace begin to count, and 
other things equal, the race is to the 
runner who uses his head. 

To be able to “feel” the pace that 
one can consistently maintain, to 
know when to challenge and to bluff, 
not to be held back by crafty cam- 
paigners who are particularly good at 
sprinting in to the tape, nor lured into 
by decoy pace- 





running oneself out 
makers who will presently step aside 

all this calls for endless practice 
under a watch, experience, a fighting 
edge, and the ability to keep thinking 
in the excitement of a race. 


When the milers at Cambridge started jn, 


out on their four laps as if they were 








field and plenty of racing. Romig, 
the pink-cheeked Pennsylvania favor- 
ite, ran with judgment and pluck, and 
at the lower turn of the last lap led 
the pack, now strung out for nearly a 
quarter of a mile behind, and ap- 
parently had the race where he wanted 
it. But Brown, of Cornell, a rather 





heavy-stepping, but powerful runner, 
suddenly turned loose an unexpected 
sprint, overhauled the leader, and beat 
him out in the race for the tape. 


oo the stands it looked almost 

as if Romig, had he known what 
threatened him, might have lifted the 
pace soon enough to have saved the 
race—it is not an easy thing to do at 
the end of a long grind which a weary 
runner thinks he has won—but such 
“ifs” are a part of the game, and as it 
was, Brown won brilliantly and “going 
away.” 

The half-point by which California 
won from Harvard came in the last 
event, when Hutchinson of California 
got a third in the two-twenty. 
Kirksey, of Leland Stanford, had won 
the hundred, and when he failed to 
compete in the longer dash, which he 
seemed likely also to win, some of the 
spectators surmised that Native Son 
patriotism had triumphed over college 
partisanship, and that Stanford, seeing 








T. P. Gardner, of Yale, clearing the bar at 11 feet 8 
hes. Gardner was one of the three who tied for first 


place in the pole vault. 





that she had no chance to win the meet, 
had withdrawn to permit the victory 
to go to California instead of Harvard. 
(Concluded on page 713) 
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TRYING THE WAR CRIMINALS 


Germany Begins the Prosecution of Some of 
Her Worst Malefactors 































Sergeant Heyne was the first to be convicted during the post-war 
trials begun in Leipsig recently. For extraordinary cruelty to 
British prisoners he was sentenced to ten months’ imprisonment. 
This shows the court-room during one of the hearings. 








Sir Ernest Pollock (left), the British Attorney-General, and 
two other British dignitaries preparing to enter the court- 
house. All of the Allies and America were represented, and 
there were 130 newspaper men present. Like Heyne, the 
second prisoner to face trial was sentenced: but the third—a 
‘sul”’ commander, who sank a hospital ship—was acquitted, 








Inspector Collins of Scotland Yard, 

London, leading some of the British 

witnesses into the court-house. Eng- 

land was represented by a delegation of 

fifty—awitnesses, lawyers and Govern- 
ment representatives. 





The beautiful court-house. The big 

criminals—the men who brought on a é 

titanie war that caused over 35,000,000 " i S «xs 

casualties — were conspicuous by their 2 
absence. 
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(Continued from page 691) 

“You'll be wondering,” he said, “‘ what 
I'm doing with the dynamite and why I 
thought you might be a law officer. [ve 
a mind to tell you.” 

“Till be listening to a friend,” said 
Snow Joe very gravely. 

“Last year,” continued Smash, “a big 
railway man—name of Mackenzie— 
bought all the land around this lake from 
the Government. He’s had a gang work- 
ing right up to the snow on a big house at 
the south end of the lake. I'm going to 
blow up his tarnation house.” 

Snow Joe looked inquiringly at Smash, 
who went on: 

“This rich man sends word I’ve got to 
get off my island. I never bought the 
island, but Iwas here first and [ll be here 
last till I’m dead.” 

“You've got squatter’s 


“Snow Joe” 


spring forward when Snow Joe stopped 
him. 

“Wait!” he called. “You take the ice 
near the eastern shore and I'll hug the 
western shore. If we reach the deer in 
time we'll get a cross-fire and, at the 
worst, we may be able to get up a tree.” 

Smash brought his hand down hard on 
Snow Joe’s back. 

“You're true North!” he exclaimed, and 
dashed back, to the cabin, calling: ** More 
ammunition.” 

It seemed to Snow Joe that Smash took 
longer than was necessary to get the extra 
cartridges. When he finally heard the 
plopping strides of the snowshoes he did 
not turn his head until he felt the muzzle 
of a rifle pressed against his back. Then 
he turned in surprise. 

“Now you get 


and get tarnation 


drawn that Smash, in desperation, swung 
out from the shore and made straight for 
a point slightly in advance of the fast- 
failing deer. If there was any chance at 
all it was to reach the deer and to com- 
bine rifle and hunting-knife. 

At a quarter of a mile distance Smash 
saw the leaders of the wolf pack within a 
few yards of their tottering victim which 
stopped running, staggered and fell. As 
it fell a shot rang out ahead and was 
followed by several more, while the leading 
wolves halted and those in rear pressed 
up and expanded into a circle. Then 
Smash knew that Snow Joe was firing. 
Snow Joe was at the wolf pack, fighting 
for the deer and for his ow nh life. How he 
had reached the pack unseen, Smash did 
not know, but a great flood of joy swept 
over him. Out there was a man with the 
true courage of the North. 
What else he was did not mat- 





rights,”’ commented Snow Joe. 

“Well, this Mackenzie man 
offered to pay me, of course. He 
offered more money than the 
island’s worth, but I don’t want 
money. I want my island and 
I'll fight the man who tries to 
take it from me. [ll blow him 
and his house to tarnation!” 

As Smash ended his emphatic 
speech Snow Joe rose in the 
attitude of listening. This time 
both men heard. 

* Wolves!” exclaimed Smash. 
“TIL just step out and have a 
look at the lake. I had to drive 
‘em off my island once before. 
I suppose they live according to 
their lights, but they don’t live 
peaceable.” 

A full moon had risen and the 
moonlight, together with the 
fantastic flaring of the Aurora 


Borealis, lighted the lake with | 





O-o-0-h! H-o-o Hum! 
By HAROLD G. McCOY 


RE you feeling sad and dopey, 
Sort of lazy, sort of mopey? 
Do you like to lie a-bed and dream of some 
cool, tumbling brook 
Where the sun and shadows qliste n, 
Where yowd like to lie and listen 
To the voices of the forest, in your dim and 
sheltered nook? 


Feeling like you'd like to wander 
Far from city streets and ponder 
On the uselessness of slaving till you're 
grumpy and oppressed? 
Tf you are, you've got the fever, 
And I'm sure a firm believer 
When a man gets feeling that way, it’s 
time to take a rest. 


ter. Smash leaped forward 
with a speed that he had not be- 
fore attained. 

So intent were the wolves 
upon their prey that they did 
not notice Smash until he was 
upon the circle. With clubbed 
rife in one hand and hunting- 
knife in the other he charged 
into the mass and _ literally 
walked upon their backs with 
his snowshoes, smashing and 
stabbing to right and left. 
Smash Williams was fighting 
mad and, in another second, he 
stood with a ghostlike figure 
beside the fallen deer. 

The terrific onslaught of the 
new fighter had caused the 
wolves to draw back for a few 
seconds. 

“You face north and I'll face 
south,” said the white figure. 
*We have five minutes to live.” 








the brightness of day, yet did 
not rob it of the mystery of 
night. As the two men stepped out upon 
the southern end of the island there was 
the stillness of the North about them. 
Not a breath of air stirred, and the silence 
Was intense—save forthe long-drawn howl 
of the wolf pack, drawing slowly nearer. 


“They're chasing something,” said 
Snow Joe, “and coming this way. I can 


see them toward the end of the lake. 
Never saw a larger pack in my life; must 
be hundreds.” 

*D've see that bit of a dot ahead of 
them?” questioned Smash. ** What dye 
make it out to be?” 

Snow Joe strained his eves. 

‘Deer, he said. 

Suddenly Smash shook his rifle in the air. 

*Tarnation!” he exclaimed. “I’m 
goin!” 

* Going where?” 

*'That’s my buck comin’ home, and [’'m 
goin’ to get him.” 

*You mean to go out on the lake and 
face that pack?” Snow Joe asked Ih 
astonishment. 

*T sure am!” returned Smash. ‘That 
buck’s comin’ to my island, and no friend 
runs to me and doesn’t get help.” 

*Man, you'll be killed! You haven't 
a chance in the world.” 

“Then Tl take a chance somewhere 
else!’ roared Smash, and was about to 


quick!” roared Smash. “If you come on 
this island again [ll shoot you dead. If 
you speak a word ll shoot you now.” 

A look of consternation came over the 
face of Snow Joe, but he set off without a 
word toward the western shore. Smash 
watched him for a minute and then started 
down the lake, veering toward the eastern 
shore. As he ran he noticed that Snow 
Joe had turned due south and was travel- 
ing down the middle of the lake. 

The running was hard in the soft snow, 
but it would also be hard for the wolves. 
There was, however, an under-crust which 
would give the wolves footing to leap up- 
wards thrugh the powdery snow. On 
the other hand the deer’s sharp feet would 
pierce this undercrust and undoubtedly 
its legs would be badly cut. 

Veering to the eastern shore, Smash had 
lost a little distance. Snow Was 
slightly ahead and, try as he might, 
Smash found that he was slowly being left 
behind. Then the astounding miracle 
occurred again. The dark figure of Snow 
Joe hesitated and—disappeared! Smash 
cursed and ran on. He had no time to 
wonder. 

The fearsome howl of the on-coming 
pack had grown louder and louder until it 
ceased as the brutes drew near their vic- 
So near to the deer had the wolves 


Joe 


tim. 


“We may beat them yet.” 

“Nothing but dynamite could do it,” 
was the laconic reply. 

*'Tarnation!”’ shouted Smash. “I 
brought some! Hold them off a minute!” 

The dark form of Smash Williams knelt 
and there was a flare from a match. A 
small object flew out into the mass of 
wolves. One jumped and caught it in 
his mouth while others piled on top of 
him to get some of the prize. There was a 
terrific explosion and a dozen lean wolves 
flew in fragments through the air. Half 
stunned the wolf pack waited for a second 
stick of dynamite and then fled to the 
south in a state of utter panic. 

“Tt's my buck, and I'd know his ugly 
face anywhere,” said Smash as he as- 
sisted the animal to rise. 

The two men walked slowly in rear of 
the limping deer which was heading 
straight for the island. Smash gazed 
curiously at the pure white coat and hood 
which his companion was wearing. So 
perfectly did the costume blend with the 
snow that it rendered him quite invisible 
at a moderate distance. 

“Turn your coat inside out?” asked 
Smash. 

“Uh-huh,” was the quiet reply. “It’s 
good for scouting up to things—or away 
from them.” 

(Concluded on page 712) 
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(Continued from page 700) 
Yet they lie almost untouched. Instead of 
exporting cereals and meat, Alaska in the 
last three years has imported from the 
United States $11,398,000 worth of meats 
and dairy products and $11,663,000 worth 
of foodstuffs. 

Is it any wonder that the friends of 
Alaska view its future with alarm? 
For these economic details are even more 
vigorously underscored by the statistics 
of population compiled by the Census 
Bureau. The 1920 figures, which have 
just been issued, credit Alaska with a 
total population of 54,899, a decrease of 
9,457, or 14.7 per cent., from the 1910 
total of 64,356. The 1920 figures are 
8,693 below the 1900 figures, for twenty 
vears ago Alaska had 63,592 inhabitants. 

The decrease in Alaska’s growth, how- 
ever, is most startling when the Census 
figures for the white population are con- 
sidered. In 1920, the white population of 
\laska totaled only 27,883, while in 1910 
there were 36,400 whites in the territory, 
so that the white population in that ten- 
vear period decreased at the amazing rate 
of 23.4 per cent. 

What has Washington been able to dis- 
cover concerning the causes of this 
retrogression? Chiefly, it has found three 
reasons, any one of which would be suffi- 
cient to deter even a tustier infant than 


Alaska. 


pases in this catalogue of troubles, 

come the tight-laced land and mineral 
laws of the United States. These statutes 
were put on the statute books to fit the 
continental States, the vast empires of our 
golden West whose riches were so acces- 
sible that they were gobbled up even be- 
fore Congress could put on the padlocks 
of conservation. In Alaska it is different. 
No man is going to brave its difficulties 
for the speculative reward of a 160-acre 
homestead. Alaska can spare him a 
whole section of 640 acres—or even more 
—and still have room for a stampede of 
settlers. But the law makes no distine- 





© UNDERWOOD 


“The Cliff” gold mine at Valdez Bay. It was gold that brought thou- 
sands of adventurous souls to Alaska, and we still think of Uncle Sam's 
far northern possession as a land where the yellow metal is the principal 


Alaska Is Sick 


tion between Alaska and the continental 
United States, and until Congress acts 
there can be no relief. 

The same is true of the coal and oil 
lands. The Interior Department has 
tried to stretch them far enough to invite 
prospectors into Alaska, but it has found 
it difficult to put them in such shape that 
they can compete with the larger fields 
that are so much nearer home. 

The experts of the Geological Survey 
have declared that the greatest oil pros- 
pects in Alaska lie in its northern zones 
where there are no railways or even roads. 
Pipe lines into such a territory are exceed- 
ingly expensive and no corporation can 
be expected to undertake their exploita- 
tion unless the laws are modified so that 
it can obtain concessions large enough to 
warrant this expense. Departmental 
officials have also recommended that the 
laws concerning coal lands be liberalized 
to attract long-distance exploitation. 


6 igen second cause of Alaska’s retrogres- 

sion is closely allied to the first. The 
first deals with the hampering effects of 
laws; the second with their execution. As 
Alaska stands today, it is governed al- 
most in its entirety from Washington 
instead of from its own capital, Juneau. 
Almost every department of the govern- 
ment has something to say on how Alaska 
shall live, breathe, and have its being. 

“Instead of one government,” said the 
late Franklin K. Lane when he was 
Secretary of the Interior, “Alaska has a 
number, interlocked, overlapped, cum- 
bersome and confusing. There is a gov- 
ernment of forests; a government of fish- 
eries; one of the reindeer and _ natives; 
another of the cables and_ telegraphs. 
There is a government for certain public 
lands and forests; another for other lands 
and forests. Each of these governments 
is intent upon its own particular business, 
jealous of its own success and prerogatives, 
and all are more or less unrelated and in- 
dependent in their operations. 

“From my experience in the adminis- 


tration of Alaskan affairs it is my judg- 
ment that the time has arrived when some 
of the reservations should be removed 
from the resources of the Territory and the 
citizens of the United States encouraged 
to settle in Alaska and be allowed to 
possess and develop its resources. ' Alas- 
ka’s great resources should be utilized 
in the creation of local industry. That 
will result in a growing and prosperous cit- 
izenry. Only by local administration of 
national affairs can this greatly desired 
result be secured.” 

A chart of Alaskan governmental inter- 
ests is an amazing tangle of government 
red tape. The Secretary of the Interior is 
chiefly involved, for the Governor of 
Alaska is his direct subordinate and three 
bureaus of his department have a part 
in the control of the Territory, but every- 
where they turn they seem to hit upon 
subjects that also belong to other depart- 
ments. 

The General Land Office, for instance, 
deals with mineral !ands, town sites, coal 
leases, oil leases, rights of way, surveys 
and homesteads. In each of these the 
Forest Service, which is a bureau of the 
Department of Agriculture, has an 
equally important control. 


HE important question of water 
power—one of Alaska’s greatest un- 
touched resources—lies in the hands of 
the Department of the Interior, through 
the Governor of Alaska; in the Forest Ser- 
vice of the Department of Agriculture, in 
the Engineer Corps of the War Depart 
ment, and in the hands of the newly cre- 
ated Federal Power Commission. The 
question of fur farming and fur-bearing 
animals—which lies at the bottom of 
another of Alaska’s great resources—is 
in the hands of the Biological Survey of 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Bureau of Fisheries of the Department 
of Commerce. 
The Alaska Engineering Commission 
deals with forest reserves and town sites 
on the government railroad, but so does 





attraction. How-rer, there are many other wea!'th-producers there. One 
of the greatest of them is coal. The U.S. Geological Surrey estimates 
that 150,000,000,000 tons of coal await the miner in “the land of gold.” 
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the General Land Office of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Forest Ser- 
vice in the Department of Agriculture. 
The highways of Alaska are in the hands 
of the Bureau of Public Roads, as well as 
of the Forest Service. 

And so on through the list of conflict- 
ing jurisdictions supplemented by a far 
longer list in which the jurisdictions do 
not interlock but in which they merely 
result in a scattering of energy and a maze 
of unrelated supervision. Every mem- 
ber of the cabinet has something to say 
about how Alaska should be run. 

Of course, many of the functions scat- 
tered among the governmental depart- 
ments belong naturally to those depart- 
ments. The difficulty lies in the fact that 
most of these functions are purely local in 
their nature so that their control from 
Washington is of necessity a serious re- 
striction upon the life of Alaska. They 
do not supplant a local government; they 
exist in place of such a local government. 

It is this demand for greater home rule 
that really lies at the bottom of the com- 
plaint against the diversity of Washing- 
ton’s participation in Alaska. The repre- 
sentatives of the Harding administration 
who have studied the problem admit 
the need for vital reforms in the control 
of Alaska. But they are afraid of the far- 
reaching effects of some of the recom- 
mendations that have been offered and 
most vigorously supported. 

Already there have come warnings 
against the danger that President Harding 
runs in the first vear of his adminis- 
tration of a new Ballinger-Pinchot scan 


dal. The efforts to open up Alaska, to 
break the chains of law and regulations 
that have checked its growth and moved 
it backward, have frightened the most 
earnest proponents of conservation. They 
see in every relaxation of these laws a new 
menace to their hard-won victories in the 
Taft administration; they see the hands of 
the same “secret interests” whom they 
charged with being the backers of the 
Ballinger school of exploitation. 

Because of its sweeping nature the Cur- 
ry bill has been the storm center of the 
Alaskan question. In its original form 
it would have turned over the complete 
control of the Territory and all of its 
resources to a board to be composed of 
five members—the Governor of the Terri- 
tory, the president of the Board of 
Road Commissioners for Alaska, and 
three members to be appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. 
The latter would have six-year terms. 
This board, according to the Curry bill, 
would take over all the functions now 
exercised by the various governmental 
departments and commissions and would 
make its report, not to the President, 
but to Congress. 

It was against this proposal that Secre- 
tary Wallace sent the committee a vigor- 
ous denunciation, declaring that not even 
the President, under the law, would have 
the power to control the actions of the 
board. He declared that the enactment 
of the Curry bill “would be highly prej- 
udicial to national interests and to Alaskan 
interests as well.” 

The hearings on the Curry bill failed 


to develop a real consensus of opinion in 
Alaska. The newspapers of the Terri- 
tory seemed to favor the measure, but no 
witness was heard who declared that the 
people of the Territory shared this view. 
This difficulty is emphasized by the fact 
that a large proportion of the residents 
of Alaska are office-holders who are resi- 
dents only for their term of office. Others 
are there merely for immediate exploita- 
tion and plan to leave the Territory as 
soon as they have found the wealth they 
are looking for. The bona fide permanent 
residents seem to be in a decided minority. 
For that reason also it is difficult to find 
spokesmen who really represent them. 

“All those fellows who pester you 
are not Alaskans,’ wrote an impatient 
editor from Fairbanks to Chairman Curry. 
He is W. F. Thompson, manager of the 
Tanana Publishing Company at Fair- 
banks and Tanana which publishes five 
dailies and five weeklies in the heart of 
Alaska. 

“The population of the Alaska Coast,” 
wrote Mr. Thompson, “‘is all on a mile- 
wide strip of the coast—the remainder of 
the vast territory is over the hill which 
those beachcombers didn’t have the guts 
to climb. Theirs is a home that is in 
some outside city—they don’t belong. 
Hold the fort until Alaskan children are a 
few years older and they will take the fight 
off your hands.” 

The Committee on Territories has not 
yet passed upon the Curry bill. Nor is 
it likely to act before the President has had 
an opportunity to set up an administra- 
tion policy. 


Organizing the World for Commerce 


(Continued from page 692) 
funds. But the more thought was given 
to the matter, the more it became clearly 
evident that this organization at least was 
sorely needed. Efforts were thereupon 
made to shape its plans and to put it in 
active operation. 

When we consider the present state of 
the world, it is well to remember after all 
that while statesmen may devote them- 
selves to adjustments of political rela- 
tions between the nations, the sufferings 
of the world will not be relieved and 
people everywhere cannot enjoy a sub- 
stantial measure of peace and happiness 
until dependable supplies of the things 
humanity needs are being exchanged 
between the countries at reasonable cost. 
The task of accomplishing this, while it 
may be assisted by governmental meas- 
ures, devolves upon those who, from day 
to day and week to week, manage and 
direct the finance, commerce and trans- 
portation of the world. 

A better understanding of how this 
rehabilitation might be accomplished 
was the purpose for which the International 
Large delegations, 


Chamber Was formed. 
representatives of the commercial organ- 
izations of all the five nations interested, 
met in Paris in June, 1920, to exchange 
V iews concerning the serious consequences 
affecting international commerce pro- 
duced by the war. It was no small task 
to work out a plan of organization ac- 
ceptable to England, Belgium, Italy, 
France and the United States, and in the 
very working out of this organization, 


differences in national psychology were 
daily in evidence. Thanks, hawever, to 
the untiring patience of Mr. John H. 
Fahey, of Boston, who was in charge of 
the Organization Committee on behalf of 
the United States, the matter was amica- 
bly worked out to the joyful satisfaction 
of all of the countries interested. 

Hon. Etienne Clemental, a senator of 
France, was made President of the new 
International Chamber of Commerce, 
and Mr. Edward Dolleans, was made 
General Secretary. Mr. A. C. Bedford, 
Chairman of the Board of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, was selected 
as Vice-President for the United States. 
America was represented on the Director- 
ate, which is made up of three directors 
and three alternates from each country, 
by Mr. Owen D. Young, and myself, of 
New York; Mr. John H. Fahey, and Mr. 
Edward Filene, of Boston; Mr. Harry A. 
Wheeler, of Chicago, and Mr. William 
Butterworth, of Olean, Il. 

A very fine {building was obtained in 
Paris as the headquarters of the organ- 
ization and the officers have had an ex- 
tremely busy year. Every nation is 
represented in the International Head- 
quarters by a permanent executive secre- 
tary, who attends to the business of the 
nation which he represents. Mr. F. P. 
Keppel, formerly Dean of Columbia 
University and later Assistant Secretary 
of War, is the American representative 
at the headquarters in Paris. 

The general work of the coming London 
meeting has been divided into five sec- 


tions. Finance, which will be presided 
over by Dr. Walter Leaf, Chairman of the 
London, Westminster and Parr Bank of 
London; Production, presided over by 
Mr. Eugene Schneider, largest steel 
manufacturer in France; Distribution, 
Dr. Ricci of Italy; Communications, Mr. 
Walker D. Hines of the United States; 
Devastated Regions, Mr. Louis Canon 
Le Grande, of Belgium. All of these men 
enjoy world-wide reputations in the fields 
for which they have been chosen. 

The United States will be represented 
at each one of these general divisions by a 
sub-committee. These committees have 
worked throughout the year preparing 
data of accurate and dependable char- 
acter that can be submitted in the dis- 
cussions. 

The Finance Committee of the United 
States is headed by Mr. Frank O. Watts, 
President of the First National Bank of 
St. Louis; the Committee on Ocean 
Transportation, by Mr. H. H. Raymond, 
President of the Clyde Steamship Com- 
pany of New York; Communications, by 
Mr. John J. Carty, Vice-President of 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
New York; Port Facilities, by Mr. Lewis 
B. Stillwell, New York; Fabricated Prod- 
ucts, by Mr. Alba B. Johnson, Philadel- 
phia; Raw Materials, by Mr. E. J. 
Cornish, President of the National Lead 
Company, New York; Land Transporta- 
tion, by Mr. Samuel M. Felton, President 
Chicago Great Western Railroad Com- 
pany; Distribution, by Mr. W. E. Kuge- 

(Continued on page 712) 
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cally every field, especially in- 
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because they lacked the advice 
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such a position (now not uncom- 
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Instalment Plan 
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LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 


Subscribers to Lesuie’s WEEKLY are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, 


and in emergencies to answers by telegraph. 
tions are treated confidentially. 
all inquiries to the Financial Editor. 
full name and exact street address. 


ANY factors have combined to 
obstruct the return of normalcy 
and prosperity to this country. 
Among the most adverse of these has been 
the unsettled, depressed, and demoralized 
condition of the colossal railroad industry. 
The carrier lines, making money, are, in 
the aggregate, customers to a tremendous 
extent of other industries: losing money, 
they, like individuals, perforce cease to 
buy the things they want, and thus cause 
a huge reduction in that volume of trade 
which is essential to the life of the nation. 

Much has justly been said of the neces- 
sity of increasing our export business. 
There is no doubt that broad and absorb- 
ing markets in foreign lands must be had 
if our productive power is to be exerted to 
the utmost. Under the stimulus of the 
war demands our manufacturing, mining, 
and agricultural activities developed out- 
puts far exceeding domestic consumption. 
Unless we can sell vast quantities of prod- 
ucts abroad we shall in time witness a 
dwindling of enterprise in the United 
States which will be hurtful to a high de- 
gree. 

So it is well to seek enlargement of com- 
merce with people beyond our boundaries. 
But the opportunities of the home market 
should first be considered. The rail- 
roads, if prosperous, would, it is estimated, 
purchase from the equipment com- 
panies not less than one billion dollars’ 
worth per year of locomotives, cars, rails, 
brakes, ete. Only limited amounts of 
these requisites to good service are now 
being bought, or indeed have been 
bought for several years. The roads i 
times of ordinary traffic have been ham- 
pered by lack of equipment and facilities, 
and they will be again when business 
revives, as it is certain to do. With ade- 
quate revenues at their disposal, the rail- 
roads could and would make various lines 
of business hum with big orders at paying 
prices. The quickening effect on general 
business of the annual expenditure 
of a billion by the railroads for construc- 
tive purposes even the dullest mind can 
understand. 

There is reason, therefore, 
that something material is being done 
to rehabilitate the transportation com- 
panies. The Railroad Labor Board fol- 
lowed up its abrogation of certain national 
agreements, ill-advised and detrimental 
to the railroads, with the announcement 
of a cut of 12 per cent. in the excessively 
high wages of the employees. These two 
| steps, it is calculated, will result in a saving 
to the roads of $700,000,000 yearly. The 
Board did not reduce the pay of the men 
ito the level obtaining before the last 
advance granted to them, but the con- 


to rejoice, 


No charge is made for this service. 
A two-cent postage 
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Anonymous communications will not be answered. 


All communica- 
stamp should always be inclosed. Address 
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cession to the roads is nevertheless most 
helpful. It is possible that they can now 
carry on and earn a moderate surplus, 
providing traffic shall properly increase 
and they are allowed to maintain for a 
time their present freight and passenger 
rates. 

There is a good deal of clamor for the 
reduction of railroad charges and, in some 
instances, it will no doubt be heeded, but 
the assertion that these charges have se- 
riously injured shippers generally is denied 

the railroad executives. They claim 
that in most cases producers have had so 
little call for their goods that if the latter 
had been transported for nothing it would 
not have been profitable to ship them. 
Hence, it would be wise not to be precipi- 
tate in the matter of lowering rates. Give 
the railroads an ample fighting chance at 
the outset, and if their income. shall 
permit, their levies on shipments can be 
decreased later. 

In view of the immense amount of busi- 
ness they would themselves furnish to 
satisfy their own necessities, and the wide- 
spread good economic and _ financial 
effects this would have, it would be better 
for all concerned to pull together to re- 
store the railroads’ buying ability. Pres- 
ident Harding is to be commended for his 
interest in the railroad problem and his 
efforts toward a solution of it. There is 
ground for hoping for the best, and recent 
firmness in railroad securities indicated 
that such was the stock market's forecast 
of the coming situation. 


M., Crxctnnati, Onto: As Midwest Oil common is 
paying 8 per cent. with good prospects of maintaining that 
rate it seems advisable to hold the stoc 

K., Burtincton, lowa: Whether a Missouri farm loan 
is a good “business man’s buy” depends on what security 
lies behind the mortgage, and the standing and repute of 
the house which handles the loan. 

M., Jersey Snore, Pa.: I do not advise purchase of 
Replogle Steel, Erie or Willys-Overland common. These 
are non-dividend payers, and highly speculative at present. 
American Bosch Magneto is a better proposition as it is a 
dividend payer, though lately the dividend was reduced 
from $2.50 quarterly to $1.25. 

B., Boston, Mass.: The Nipissing Mines Co., so far as 
producing silver is concerned, is regarded as in the liqui- 
dating stage Its ore reserves have so diminished that it 
has been trying to protect itself by going into the oil pro- 
duction business. So far, it does not appear to have been 
very successful in its new venture 

B., Hacerstown, Mp.: The Steinmetz Electric Auto- 
mobile Company is producing a car devised by C. 
Steinmetz, the famous electrical engineer and inventor. 
Mr. Steinmetz is one of the directors. The concern was 
incorporated in 1920, so that it is still unseasoned. The 
stock must as yet be classed as a speculation, rather than 
an investment. 

AusurN, N. Y.: Worthington Pump, paying %6 
annually, and National Enameling & St: umping: the same 
dividend, are regarded as good business men’s invest 
ment This opinion is based on the belief that they 
may be able to maintain present rate of dividend. Cities 
Service bankers shares are a fair business man’s purchase 
at the prevailing price. They are more speculative, of 
course, than Cities Service preferrec 

G., Attanta, Ga.: On February ‘9, a friendly suit in 
bankruptcy was brought against the Continental Candy 
Co., and temporary receivers were appointed, one of 
whom was the President of the company. Schedules 
were filed showing liabilities of $3,908,936, assets $6,569, 
392. The company’s impaired financial condition was 
caused by heavy losses on sugar bought at a high price 
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Portland, 
Oregon 


“Financial Center 
of the Pacific 
Northwest”’ 


ECAUSE of Portland’s strategic 

geographical position, to her has 

accrued the distinction of ‘Financial 
Center of the Pacific Northwest.” 


And because the Ladd & Tilton 
Bank, established in 1859, is the oldest 
bank in Portland and the entire Pacific 
Northwest, intimately in touch at all 
times with the financial and invest- 
ment activities of this section, it is 
consequential that we are able to pur- 
chase and offer Pacific Northwest 
securities of such a stable character as 
appeal to the careful investor. 


Write the Bond Depar ment of this 
long-established bank for its offerings. 











LADD & TILTON 
BANK 


Established 1859 
Resources $27,000,000 
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Portland, Oregon 
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| Cumulative Wealth Ir 


@ Every thrifty individual entertains 
such a thought. | 


@ Cumulative wealth may be accomplished | 
only through savings. Saving is sys- | 
tematically encouraged through 


The Twenty-Four 
Payment Plan 


| 


| @ There is no better way to accumulate a 
| competency, 

| @ Booklet describing this plan and our 
| financial publication 

| WEEKLY INVESTORS SERVICE 
| 


sent free on request for LW-7o1 | 





_E. L. WITTMEYER & CO. | 


Incorporated 
Investment Securities 


42 Broadway New York 











Scott & Sturap 


Investment Securities 


Stock Exchange Bldg. 40 Exchange Place 
Philadelphia New York 


0 
THE STOCK MARKET 


Offers splendid soporte with Puts and Calls. Hand- 
come profits made out of them the past 18 months, in 
U.8. Steel, Baldwin and many other stocks. Write for 
booklet L, which explains how Puts and Calls operate. 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
20 Broad Street New York City 











MONTANA First Mortgage 
FARM LOANS 


Amounts from $1000.00 to 
$3500.00 secured by farms 
valued from three to five 
times amount of loan. Write 
for list of loans and details 
for buying. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Plentywood, Montana 














| which afterwards declined greatly. A plan of reorganiza- 
| tion has been considered. 

M., Topeka, Kans.: The credit of the State of Utah is 
high. Its 544 per cent. bonds, which are exempt from 
Federal income taxes, are eligible as security for postal 
savings deposits and are legal investment for savings 
banks in New York and several other States. Quoted 
recently at a price to a me over 5.2 per cent 

L., Kansas City, The Nevada-California Elec- 
tric Corporation's its re eports show a continued increase 
of business and considerable additions to property and 
equipment. The company has earned more than the 
unpaid accumulated dividends on preferred stock, but 
has plowed the money into the business. The surplus is 
large. Conservative bankers have been handling the 
——— s bonds, which seem to be well secured. 

G., Aupany, N. Y.: The bonds on the new Straus 
Building, 565 Fifth Avenue, New York City, aggregate 
$3,000,000. They are first mortgage 6 per cent. seri 
coupon, safeguarded under the Straus plan. The property 
is valued at over $4,000,000 and net annual earnings are 
estimated at over $400,000. The?Federal income tax{is paid 
up to 4 per cent. by the borrower. The bonds are callable 
You can safely put $5,000 into these 


at 102 and interest. 
sec urities. 
Denver, Coro,: The Portland Railway Light & 
and refunding mortgage gold bonds are among the good 
utilities. They are non-callable during the first ten years. 
| This series (aggregating $4,500,000) is a direct mortgage 
on the company’s entire property, subject to prior liens, 
and is backed by the pledge of $6,700,000 first and refund- 
ng mortgage 5's. Net earnings the last fiscal year 
amounted to twice interest requirements. Quoted lately 
| at a price to yield over 7.85 per cent. 
z* Batrimone, Mp.: The E. I. du Pont De Nemours 
& Co. 71% per cent. gold bonds run until May 1, 1931. 
They are “redee mable at 110 prior to May 1, 1922, the 
redemption price decreasing 1 per cent. each year there- 
after. The bonds are a direct obligation of the company, 
and are practically its only fund ed debt. E Earnings from 
commercial business alone are nearly three times interest 
requirements. The bonds are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. They are entitled to a high rating, and 
re can prudently put your $2,000 into them. 
} New York, June 18, 1921. 





Free Booklets for Investors 


Puts and calls guaranteed by members of the New York 
Stock Exchange are dealt in by S. H. Wilcox & Co., 233 
Broadway, New York, who will send their descriptive 
circular L to any address. 

The First National Bank of Plentywood, Montana, 
offers 8 per cent. first mortgage loans based on farms in 
that State whose appraised value leaves a liberal margin 
over the loans. The loans vary in amount from $1,000 to 
$3,500. The bank invites correspondence. 


can make their money earn much more by investing in the 
7 per cent. real estate bonds amply secured by valuable 
property, distributed by the G. L. Miller Bond & Mort- 
gage Co., Miami, Fla. Send to the company for booklet 
No. B-13 

It’s a gre at help to one who wishes to become successful 
as a business man or investor to read the authoritative 

“Bache Review” with its condensed information and 
up-to-date suggestions. Free copies will be sent by J. 5S. 
Bache & Co., members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 42 Broad- 
way, New York. 

One of the best aids to saving yet devised is the Syste- 
matic Savings Plan of acquiring gilt-edged securities oper- 
ated by Scott & Stump, specialists in odd lots, Stock 
Exchange Bldg., Philadelphia, and 40 Exchange Place. 
New York. The firm will send booklet No. 10, and also 
“Investment Survey” S-301, to any applicant for par- 
ticulars. 

Income-producing securities tested by time and yield- 
ing as high as 10 per cent. can be sec “ured through invest- 
ing one’s savings under a part payment plan calling for a 
small initial deposit followed by power t= payments. A 
descriptive booklet, with a copy of the valuable semi- 
monthly publication “Securities Suggestions,” will be 
mailed to all who ask for U-3, by R. C. Megargel & Co., 
27 Pine St., New York. 

Because they are first mortgages on city property and 
are handled by a house in good standing, Investors Bonds 
are regarded as safe and they certainly are profitable, 
paying 7 per cent. They do not fluctuate and many are 
surchasing them as an ideal investment. For fuller in- 
Coostn write for booklet No. I-126 and details of a 
partial payment plan to the Investors Company, Madison 
& Kedzie State Bank, Chicago, or Inter-Southern Bldg., 


Power C ompany’s 7} per cent. 25-year series A first lien | 


Those who are not satisfied with savings bank interest 


| oon TAT 


| . 


i}}| 82 Dividends 
Annually 


Amounting to $46 








can be obtained through 
the purchase of one share 
each of eight listed stocks 
at an aggregate cost of 
$450. 








The return on the invest- 
ment is about 


10 per cent 


Write Dept. LW-56 forde- | || 
scriptive literature which | 
will be sent together with ||: | 


our booklet Thrift Sav- | 
ings Investment. No | 
obligation in writing. 











CHARLES HCLARKSONS& | 


66 BROADWAY, NEWYORK 
TEL: BOWLING GREEN 4020-26 



































How Henry 
Wilkinson 
Became 

Rich— 


Although never favored 
by fortune, Henry Wil- 


kinson died leavi ing a 
The small sums he was able to save never 






fortune. 
would have amounted to much but for a discovery 
Henry made of the power of compound interest. By 
a simple but unsuspected method Henry Wilkinson 
doubled his money and doubied it again. 
Henry Wilkinson's system is not a secret. 
There is nothing left to 


It has noth- 
ing to do with speculation. 
chance or luck, It is a sound plan of investment 
which you or anyone else can follow 
Write for the st f Hi Wilkii 
Write Ma B o sonry,. nson and 
$100 Bonds, $500 Bonds, $1,000 Bonds 
7% Interest payable twice yearly 
Maturities, 2 to 15 years 
Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.MICCER & G. 








Louisville, Ky. 

An opportunity to get a return of more than 10 per cent. 
on an investment is offered by Charles H. Clarkson & Co., 
66 Broadway, New York. The plan is to purchase one 
share each of eight listed dividend-paying stocks at a tot 
cost of $450 with an assured annual yield of $46. The 
stocks represent different lines of industry and make a 
good diversified investment. Write to the firm’s depart- 
ment LW-85 for dese riptive literature about this proposi- 
tion, and for ‘ts booklet,“ Thrift-Savings-Investment. 

Nearly every man is ambitious to excel and to lead in 
his line of activity. To acquire leadership in the cus- 
tomary way requires years of actual experience under 
favorable circumstances which are not readily secured. 
The Babson Institute, however, has devised a method 
which materially cuts down the time in which one can 

master the elements of his calling and learn the way to its 
front rank. Facts and principles gathered after years of 
study by its experts have been taught’in a Resident 
School at a tuition cost of $2,000 a year. Lately an 
Extension Division of the Institute has been created, and 
the training offered is now available through a Cor- 
respondence School at a comparatively low cost. A 
booklet, “Training for Business Leadership,” of great 
interest and containing information of high value, may 
be obtained without charge by application to the Exten- | 





tion Division, Department A239, Babson Institute, Wel- | 


| lesley Hills, Mass, 


**First—The Investor's Welfare”’ 
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Under This Heading | 


“Free Booklets for Investors” 


on this: page you will find a de- | 
scriptive list of booklets and 

circulars of information which | 
will be of great value in arrang- | 
ing your investments to produce | 
| maximum yield with safety. A 

number of them are prepared es- || 
pecially for the smaller investor | 
and the “beginner in investing.” | 
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(Concluded from page 706) 
There was silence until they neared the 
island, when Smash spoke very sadly. 
| “Tell your boss that he can have my 
island—for nothing. You paid for it 


Gold 


Gold is being shipped into this 
country in such unprecedented quan- 
tities that the question has arisen as I 
to whether or not its influence upon tonight.” 
our future prosperity will be favor- | ‘What do you mean?” 
able or adverse. | in surprise. 

Inasmuch as this subject is of vital | ‘When I went back to the cabin for 
importance, we have attempted to more cartridges,’ explained Smash, “I 
analyze the possible effect of the lfound an envelope addressed to J. A 
great gold influx in an article appear- Mackenzie. You dropped it, and you 
a must be an agent of the big railway man. 


Market Review Tell him he can have the island. [ll 


move farther north tomorrow.” 


asked Snow Joe 





The current issue of this publica- So that is why you turned on me,” said 
tion also contains editorials on the Snow Joe in a low voice. “*‘ Now I under- 
railroad, industrial and oil situation, stand. Listen to me, old friend. I went 


together with up-to-date analyses 
of fifteen leading companies in these 
groups. 


Ask for LW-67 
E. M. Fuller & Co. 


Members of 


Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. 


50 Broad St., New York 
Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Newark Boston 


(Direct Private Wires 


into the North without a cent. I made 
my first money in the North. I owe 
everything to the North, and I love it. I 
always come back and come back. I 
know how you feel, and I'll see that you 
keep your island.” 


(Continued from page 708) 
man, Vice-President American Radiator 
Company, New York. 
The detailed work of the conference will 
take place in the group meetings where 


Chicago 























: - a the conditions, needs and possibilities of 


ford 89 = 


all of the nations of the world will be 
clearly set forth by the delegates from 
each country. The conclusions which the 
study in the group meetings will make 
possible will then be carried to the general 
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for both. G teed worth $3 - } 
noe gag te ea Pre sanar ie Talingee hag meetings. At these general meetings, 
6 button coat front, neweststyle, 1 but also, three or four outstanding world 


ton soft-cuff. Double stitched full cut; 
double yoke and collar; convenientpocket. 
Not a mail order shirt, but the kind sold 
in high-class shops only. 
Send No Mone Just name and ad- 
y dress. Pay Postman 
only $3.89 plus postage for the 2 shirts. 
Examine them. Compare them. If not 
worth $3 for EACH, ney back at once. 
Light tan and white only. Collar sizes 14 to 17. State size, 
F. ¥. FRANKEL, Dept. 206—P. S., 853 5th Avenue, New York 


figures will discuss the broad pictures as 
they see them. These figures will 
doubtless include Mr. Lloyd George of 
England and Mr. Briand of France. As 
a result of the general meeting, discus- 
a sions and the views there expressed the 
Committee on Resolutions, which will be 
made up of two members from each of 
— for the nations in interest, will condense the 
* e eng at post | | conclusions of the meeting into practical 
offices, banks, resolutions. 
department stores and a multi- The United States will be represented 


tude of other ‘on this Committee of Resolutions by 
places Mr. Joseph H. Defrees, President of the 


. Look 
for the letters = a e@ | Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States, and Mr. Lewis B. Pierson, Chair- 


man of the Board of the Irving National 
aa Learn Piano! 


Bank, New York. 


























It will be seen from the character and 
personnel of these committees that much 
serious and practical work is being done 
by those competent to do it intelligently. 
The great purpose of all this arrangement 
of data and information is to promote 
understanding. : 

We can not expect political Europe 
with all of its generations of intrigue and 
political barter suddenly to change its 
spots and conduct its political relations 
on an absolutely frank basis. But with 
business it is different. We are going to 
have our business differences. As Secre- 
|tary Hoover has well said: “The out- 
standing danger of business intercourse 
between nations at this time is the dis- 
position to withstand its artificial restric- 
which in the end can only be dis- 
It is confidently hoped that 
large meeting of carefully 
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10 S. 
Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering tion ae 
and Stuttering, *‘Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how astrous. 

1 cured myself after stammering for 20 years } . ; 5 
B. N. Bogue, 4226 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis | this very 





















“Snow Joe” 


“Tt’s tarnation kind of you,” replied 
Smash, “‘but you risked your life for me 
tonight, and I couldn’t take more from 
any man.” 

“We're square on that,” returned 
Snow Joe quickly, “for you saved my life 
tonight. Without the dynamite I would 
have been dead now.” 

They were close to the island before 
Smash spoke again. 

‘Take it,” he said as he waved a hand 
toward his home. ‘*There’s no use of you 
and me bucking a man who owns railroads. 
Tell your Mr. Mackenzie that I move 
farther north tomorrow.” 

“Tt won't be necessary for me to tell 
him or for you to move,” said Snow Joe 
suddenly halting Smash with a hand on 
his shoulder. 

“Why?” 

**Because I am Joseph A. Mackenzie.” 

“Tarnation!”’ exclaimed Smash Wil- 
liams and ran forward to help the deer up 
the slope of the island. 


Organizing the World for Commerce 


selected representatives of various in- 
dustries all over the world will be able so 
clearly to explain conditions that mutual 
understanding and confidence may be 
measurably furthered. International con- 
fidence cannot be expected to rest on any 
basis other than one of honest under- 
standing, and it is in this direction that all 
the work of the International Chamber 
will be directed. 

The men who are working in it are too 
broadly experienced to expect it to do 
wonders. They are confident it will be 
helpful in promoting business relations 
between nations upon a frank and honest 
basis, and when this is done public senti- 
ment of necessity will react upon political 
conditions and they too will profit by the 
path which enlightened business has 
blazed. 

It is especially important just at this 
time that the financial and credit position 
of the United States should be under- 
stood, and with it the limitation of our 
capacity for participation in indemnity 
financing. While the United States is a 
country of great wealth, it is equally a 
country with great demands. Its own 
domestic growth calls for billions of new 
capital and new credit. Our foreign 
participation must not be at the expense 
of our domestic needs, and our friends 
overseas must be presented with facts 
which will demonstrate to them that the 
final financing of the obligations which the 
indemnity will secrete cannot at this time 
be lodged unreservedly in the lap of 
America. 

When this is clearly understood, it will 
be to Europe’s decided advantage and to 
the middle European nations, particularly, 
more quickly to put their own houses in 
order, 

But we are going to have an even better 
reaction upon our own country. The 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
with over 800,000 underlying members 
will be in constant touch with the work of 
the International Chamber and will 
spread the knowledge of its activities 
among its entire membership. This alone 
will mean the campaign of education 
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referred to above. It will scatter broad- 
cast a better knowledge of actual trade 
conditions and a keener insight into their 
reciprocal obligations. As these grad- 
ually become known, the American view 
point will expand and, while avoiding 
any compromise with political indepen- 
dence, acquire the habit of considering 
things internationally. This in turn will 
he shown to result in intelligent, construc- 
tive and helpful legislation, to enable 
\merica to go on doing its share over the 
yreat period of years necessary to the 
world’s rehabilitation. 


The Intercollegiates 
Revisited 


(Concluded from page 704) 

Aside from the question of sportman- 
ship thus raised—and it was said later 
that Kirksey had pulled a tendon in the 
hundred and was not fit for the longer 
dash—the matter was of little moment, 
for there was glory enough for every- 
hody. 

The presence of the two California 
teams is one of many symptoms of the 
spread of interest in track sports. I do 
not know that any statistics have been 
collected, but it is apparent that more 
boys are running and jumping nowadays 
and that the general standard of per- 
formance is higher than it was a genera- 
tion ago. 


Into the Heart of the’ 


Amazon Jungle 


(Concluded from page 689) 

moist, tropical climate. Thus, malaria, 
beri-beri, cancer, hookworm, sunstroke, 
tuberculosis, tumors, ulcers, yellow fever, 
ete., are already known to our medical 
men. On the contrary, such diseases as 
black water fever, tropical skin diseases, 
amebic dysentery, Brazilian  baubas, 
Madeira foot disease, Oroya fever, pinta, 
sprue, undulant fever, yaws, ete., are 
relatively little known, and their study 
will be of much value to medical science. 
The effects of various snake-bites will 
also be studied, as well as the effects of 
tropical light upon white men and upon 
natives. In short, everything pertaining 
to the health and diseases of men living in 
the tropics will be made the object of 
areful, scientific investigation—with the 
bject of ascertaining the risks involved 
y men living in these parts, and the 
iethods to be adopted in order to over- 
ome such diseases, should they develop. 
Hardly less important and interesting is 
that portion of the expedition which is to 
be devoted to the discovery of rare plants 
herbs, drugs, ete., with the object of 
adding them to the pharmacopeeia. It 
has been found by actual experience that 
Nature frequently provides antidotes for 
specific poisons or diseases in plants or 
herbs which grow close to the locality 

where the diseases are most prevalent. 
While these practical objects of the trip 
must be considered of the greater impor- 
tance, the demands of pure science will 
not be lost sight of. A collection will be 
made, en route, of rare birds, reptiles, 
insects and animals inhabiting these 














HE July number of ‘“‘The Magazine 
of Reel Merriment”’ is the best issue 
_ ever offered the motion picture fans 
in America. 


It is the only publication in the world 
devoted to the humor of the screen. 


It contains 67 corking photographs 
and drawings of screen stars and 250 
articles, stories, poems, jokes and person- 
ality sketches. 


Film Fun starts with the funniest cover 
ever published on any movie magazine, 
and is solid meat of merriment through 
Its entire contents. Edited by the man 
who made Judge so successful, it is beau- 
tiful in appearance and fascinating in text 
and pictures. 


Read it—bigger, better, breezier and 
more beautiful than ever—the 


July Film Fun 


At Your Nearest News Dealer— NOW 
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Built for 6000 Miles Service—Standard adjustment to govern 
Our dependable process of reconstruction doubles the life of the tire and 
— a saving, which you cannot afford to miss. 

A New Standard Free With Each Tire Ordered 
28x3 —_ 5. “30 31x4....$10.10 37x4....$14.50 37x4%. .$14.60 
30x3 6.80 32x4.... 10.45 32x4 %.. 12.00 35x5 .. 14.35 
30x3%.. 7.90 33x4.... 10.90 33x4%..12.40 36x5 .. 14.65 
31x3%.. 8.35 34x4.... 11.25 34x4%.. 12.90 37x5 .. 14.80 / 
32x3%.. 8.85 35x4.... 12.00 35x4%.. 13.15 
34x3%.. 11.50 36x4.... 13.75 36x4 %.. 14.00 
Orders shi phed same day received. Send $2.00 deposit with each tire ordered, 
balance C. O Tires shipped subject to your examination. tte whether SS or CL, plain or 


Non-Skid is Aw All same price. 4 sates full amount with ‘the order you can save 6 per 
cent—our special cash with order discoun' 


RACINE TIRE SALES co., Dept, 1025, 2108 SouthRacine Ave., Chicago, III. 
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les, Blackheads, 
Acne or other unsightly erup- 
tions on face or bods quickly 
banished by this new treatment. 
Don’t have enlarged pores oily or ity 
skin. You can have a clear, soft, healthy, 
colorful skin by using 


Clear-Tone 


a wonderful soothing, healing, antiseptic lotion. § 
Clears the skin quick] ally beneficial for women, 
children and men. Excell lent after-shaving lotion. 

Sold on $1,000 MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. (“= 


FREE *: Send on! At Soot houtiet 

Contains valuable i ee information. 

THE CLEAR-TONE COMPANY /_ 
621 Clear-Tone Bldg. Kansas City Mo. 
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AGENTS: $42 a Week 


New hosiery proposition for men, women and children 
’) All styles, colors and fancy stripes, 

including the finest line of silk hose. 
Guaranteed, One Year 
Must wear 12 months or replaced Free! 
A prospect in every home. Often sell 
dozen pair to one family. Repeat or- 
ders will make you a steady income. 
You can sell for less than store prices. 
Mrs. McClure made over $200 first 
month. Mrs Seped made $27 a week in 
afternoons. Work spare time or full time 
Anybody can sell "this guaranteed line 
ir 

Silk Hose Free—sticc" Cag Ag 
ha come familiar with our hosiery 
ine. ore rite for particulars if you mean 
business, and state size of hose worn. 


Thomas Mfg. Co., H-3998 Dayton, Ohio. 
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SONGWRITERS! 3... 
public’s de- 
mand for songs suitable for dancing and the oppor- 
tunities greatly changed conditions offer new 
writers, obtainable only in our ‘‘Songwriters Man- 
ual & Guide,’ sent free. Submit your ideas for 
songs at once for free criticism and advice. We re- 
vise poems, —— music, secure copyright and 
acilitate free publicaticn or outright sale of songs. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 307 Gaiety Bldg., N. Y 
WRITE for illustrated guide book 


ATENT. * and “EVIDENCE OF CONCEPTION 
BLANK.” Send model or sketch and description of 
invention for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 
Highest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms 


VICTOR 4. EVANS & CO. 813 Ninth, Washington, D. <. 
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Spare or whole time. No canvassing, good 
money. Chautauqua Business Builders, James- | 
town, New York. } 
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Uncle Sam’s 


(Concluded from page 694 
had been interrupted for he ii not 
what reason. 

“Come in here. I'll fix that for you,” 
said Uncle Joe. He led the boy into his 
private office. The door was not shut 
and we could overhear the conversation. 
It was over the ‘phone with the director 
of the war risk insurance. Presently the 
figurative blue flames of sulphur began 
wending through the open door and into 
the corridors. The outer door was closed 
so that the tourists might not be misled 
into thinking that some representative 
was telling another what he thought of 
him. 

It was only Uncle Joe cussing. But 
with effect, even if over the ‘phone. Evi- 
dently he had secured the responsible 
person, What he said was as near this as 
the law will permit the mails to transmit 
it: 

“This is Mr. Cannon of Illinois. Now 
why in the blankety blank blank has this 
boy got to wait? I want _ to look 


| after him blankety blank — , or by the 


blankety blank blank, I'll } 
blank—— What’s that? It’s all a mis- 
take? You'll see to it right away? Well, 
see that you do, blankety blank blank, 
and don’t lose any time, blankety blank 
blank! Goodbye!” 

At the moment the doorkeeper signaled 
that a vote had been reached. Without 
even a word of farewell the 85-year-old 
statesman disappeared toward the floor 
of the House. 

As the young soldier hobbled slowly to 
the outer door, palpably very much 
pleased at the success of his mission, 


Mr. Bushey suddenly stopped him. 


Jlankety blank 


Uncle 


“Where are you from?” he asked, 

“Chicago,” said the soldier. 

“What address?” 

The soldier gave 
the north side. 

Mr. Busbey consulted the blue book ; 
moment and then remarked, ‘‘ Your Con 
gressman is Mr. Britten. Why didn’t 
you go to him?” 

“Never heard of him.” 

“Why did you come to Mr. Cannon?” 

The young soldier grinned sheepishly, 
“T guess everybody knows about Uncle 
Joe,” he replied, awkwardly, “and, b 
sides, well, I didn’t want to just make a 
complaint. The truth is—I wanted that 
money.” 

He hobbled out—to get it. 

Which added another reason why peo 
ple run to Uncle Joe with their troubles 
He is apt to solve them. I suggested this 
to Mr. Busbey, with my desire to report 
the incident. He appeared somewhat 
frightened. 

“Please don’t write anything to in 
crease the number who come here wit! 
claims. If this man had appeared a min 
ute later or a minute earlier he would 
have missed Mr. Cannon, who sometimes 
attends personally to such a case becaus: 
his heart is soft for the soldier. There is 
no call on him to do so, and he owes it to 
his important committee engagements 
not to do it. 

“If you say anything, inform people 
that Congressmen do not run collection 
bureaus, nor operate complaint agencies, 
but that, if anyone feels that he must com- 
municate with some Congressman, let him 
find first who actually represents 


him.’ 


a street number o; 


out 


Motor Department 


(Concluded from v09 

how to remove the piston or connecting 
rod of a car of a certain make may save 
three or four hours of high-priced time 
over that mechanic whose knowledge is 
general but not specific and who might 
endeavor to remove such parts through 
the top of the cylinder head or through 
the crank case when the only available 
method is by the removal of the entire 
evlinder block. In one case the man has 
been trained to know exactly the means 
necessary to accomplish the work on 
hand; in the other case you are forced 
to pay for that man’s experience while 
he is learning how not to do the work 
your car. 

No two cars or engines are exactly 
alike. Even the knowledge of the proper 
size and shape of wrench to use on certain 
nuts and bolts will save time and money for 
the owner of a car for which expert fac- 
tory service is available through the local 
dealer. Too many cars have been par- 
tially ruined through the ignorance of 
workmen who either are too slack in their 
methods or who are not in the least 
familiar with the particular features of 
construction adjustment applying to a 
particular car. 

This is an age of specialization; we have 
doctors specializing in almost every part 
of the human anatomy; we find professors 
who teach but one language, and others 


page 


on 


who concentrate on the history of but 
one nation; we have ignition specialists 
for the electrical system of our car, piston 
specialists with their knowledge of the 
clearances necessary for a_ particular 
piston alloy and compression pressure; 
why, therefore, should we not employ the 
services of specialists familiar with our 
own make of motor rather than the hap- 
hazard work found at the average garage 
in which every car received for repair will 
represent from 10 per cent. to 200 per 
cent. extra work, made necessary while 
the mechanic in charge “finds out how 
the thing’s put together.” 

Such service stations are as yet all too 
rare, but the presence of such in your 
town should influence you largely in the 
selection of your next car. Of course, 
you can say that you do most of the re- 
pairing yourself, and the only time that 
you may need a service station is when 
you meet with some accident when tour- 
ing on a road far away from home. But 
accidents will happen even in your own 
garage, and the relief attendant upon 
driving a car with the knowledge that a 
serious accident need put it out of com- 
mission for only a few days is worth what- 
ever that particular car may lack in snap, 
pick-up, gasoline economy or other 
advantages which may feature those cars 
of rival makes which are not represented 
by honest, efficient service facilities. 
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The lovely burden which in his infatuation he had so 
gaily gathered into his strong young arms had become a 
dead weight. As with bursting chest he scaled one by 
one the last few steps, it seemed to him he was carrying 
something monstrously heavy, something horrible, which 
suffocated him, and which every moment he felt tempted 
to throw from him in rage. This ascent of the staircase 
in the sad gray light of the morning —how typical of their 
whole history! How typical of the history of thousands 
like them who yield to the insidiously seductive doctrine: 





-ONE-TWO-THREE-FOUR FLIGHTS! 


| realists, that we must 


ever delivered from the pulpit. 


of age.” 


in the 


THE GREATEST STORIES EVER WRIT- 
TEN BY THE MASTER REALIST 
OF FRANCE 


The Only Collected Edition of these Famous 
Stories in English 


WOMAN, with her fascinations, has changed the 
currents of history. She has marred, as well as made, 
great careers. If, as the poet Pope declared, ‘‘ The 
proper study of mankind is man,’” WOMAN un- 
doubtedly has furnished the most interesting chap- 
ters. If any one doubt this, let him read the 
Comedie d’Amour. 

No nation has made a closer study of the whole 
subject of WOMAN than the French. She has 
furnished the inspiration for the best in their 
Literature, their Drama and their Art. 

And it is to the liter- 
ature of France, and to 
the works of her master 








go for the most inti- 





Fourteen Volumes 
Including the 2000-Page 
Set of De Kock 


“Eat, drink, play, for the rest is not worth while!”’ 


The story of Jean Gaussin’s infatuation for Sapho is a 
far more effective sermon than any homily on carnalism 


That this was the author’s intention is indicated by his 
dedication: ‘“‘For my sons when they are twenty years 
Sapho is the masterly creation of A/phonse 
Daudet and one of the powerful, gripping stories found 


Comédie d’ Amour 

























mate relations of the heart of WOMAN-—subject of 
eternal interest and mystery and endless fascination. 

In the Comedie d’Amour is presented for the 
first time in English a collected edition of the master- 
pieces of those famous French authors who have most 
excelled in the minute delineation of feminine charac- 
ter and its effects on the opposite sex. 


GIVEN TO IMMEDIATE SUBSCRIBERS 
Paul De Kock’s Merry Tales 


The purpose of Paul de Kock in writing these very 
gay and very Gallic stories of the life of the Latin 
Quarter, of the Cafe’s and Cabarets, was frankly to 
amuse his readers. Few American readers know this 
smiling writer of stories of the petits bourgeois and 
Parisian grisettes. But to get this unique set with 
the COMEDIE D’AMOUR you must be prompt. 
THE SUPPLY IS LIMITED. 


Get the Benefit of Our Special Bargain Price 
by Using this Coupon Today 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO 
416 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 


| Send illustrated circular and special ba nj > of 
the Comédie d Amour and the premiun t of Paul 

| De Kock to 

| Name 

| Address 

| Occupation pe. sib aee cane 
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